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and no doubt it will be equal, if not superior, to his former 
efforts. Trout and flowers are the attractions at Fulton 
Market on ‘‘trout opening” day, and they harmonize well 
together; gems of the land and of the water, the condensed 
poetry of the earth and the streams which flow upon it. 
Anglers, who do not go down to the seaside to take the trout 
from the streams, should not miss the sight of the beauties 
in the market, where their differences, caused by food and 
water, are better studied in an hour than by a lifetime on 
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“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.” 


si kaos necessity of a printed register of the breeding of fine 

stock is thoroughly appreciated, and for most kinds of 
stock, horses, cattle, sheep, etc., such records are regularly 
published. The demand for a similar promptly published 
registration of dogs is urgent and is becoming more im- 
perative with the lapse of each succeeding month and the 
increase in the number of sporting and pet dogs, At the 
request of some of the prominent breeders of the day the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company have undertaken 
the task of supplying such a record and will at once begin 
the publication of the American Kennel Register. 





Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 
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amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 
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SAINT SALVELINUS. 


O* the first day of April the brook trout season opens in 

California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Washington Territory. Other States and Ter- 
ritories make the season open earlier or later. In parts of 
the State of New York no trout fishing is done until May, 
but in the city the anglers look forward to the opening day 
as the coming of an annual festival. Long Island trout are 
early, owing to the fact that the ice is usually out of the 
streams early in March, and on the first day of April there 
is an exodus of New York city anglers to the island. 

This year the opening day comes on Sunday, and we know 
of ascore of enthusiastic anglers who will go down on Satur- 
day night in order to be on the ground early on Monday 
morning, and who will fish on that day, no matter what 
sort of weather may be dealt to them. 

At the South Side Sportsman’s Club the members are 
feeling of their rods, oiling their reels and looking after 
frayed gut and moth-eaten flies. The well-stocked pre- 
serves of this club promise much sport in the way of extra- 
sized trout. All along the island from Shinnecock Bay to 
Canarsie on the south side, and from Port Jefferson to 
Whitestone on the north shore, there is a bustle of prepara- 
tion that denotes a vigorous opening of the campaign. For 
our own part we usually prefer to wait until the blustering 
March winds have blown themselves out and there is no 
danger of one’s marrow being solidified by a blizzard from 
Manitoba, which goes through a spring overcoat like a 
black-fly through a patent fly-net. 

In Fulton Market there will be a goodly display of trout 
from all parts of the country, and also from abroad. Mr. 
Blackford has been quietly arranging for his yearly display, 































A FEW newspapers, whose proprietors were interested in 

the attempt to capture the Yellowstone Park, are 
whining about the Government’s loss of rent on the lands 
leased for hotel purposes. To these splenetic grumblers 
Mr. Assistant Secretary Joslyn adds his voice, and the quer- 
ulous moans of the defeated gang are laughable to listen to. 
They say that if the original forty-five hundred acres that 
the Improvement Company so longingly reached for had 
been leased to it, the annual revenue to the Government 
would have been $9,000, whereas it is now only a pitiful 
$20. This is very true, but whether the loss of the $8,980 
to the United States Treasury is as serious a 1atter as these 
sad-voiced scribes would have us believe is open to a little 
doubt. Ifthe Interior Department had, as it seemed at one 
time likely to do, bartered away all the rights of the people 
for ten years to this lovely spot for $9,000, would it not have 


It is of the utmost importance for the convenience of 
all breeders, and owners and purchasers of sporting dogs, 
that there should be ready access to the pedigree and 
record of the stock in question; and this can be secured in 
no way more conveniently than that now proposed. The 
American Kennel Register will be published monthly in 
convenient shape for filing and binding in an annual 
volume, Its main feature will be the register of names 
and pedigrees and the supplying of a number to each dog 
entered. There will be also registers of ‘‘bred,” deaths, 
sales, ete., all fully indexed under each breed at the end 
of the volume, 

In addition to this registry, there will be given complete 
prize lists of all American dog shows and field trials, with 
summaries of such foreign shows and trials as may be 

















We think so, 


ululations. 


on the side of the people. 


in very satisfactory shape. 
A dispatch to the public press credits Superintendent 


game was being killed within the Park are untrue. 


and in considerable quantities. All this sort of thing must 


that it is put an end to at once and forever. 
With the opening of the next session of Congress we hope 


to see a bill introduced embodying the essential features of 


Senator Vest’s bill of last session, and providing for the en- 
largement of the Park on the east and south, as suggested 


by us recently. All who are familiar with the region arc 
agreed that such increase in area is most desirable, and we 


trust that within a year it may be made. 


New, York Fisn Commisston.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of New York forbidding any per- 
son who deais in fish to be a Commissioner of Fisheries. As 
there is no good reason for such a proscription it is evident 
that it is aimed at Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, who is both a 
fish dealer and a fish commissioner. The same bill was in- 
troduced last winter, and it is believed to be instigated by a 
man who was once in the employ of Mr. Blackford, but who 
was discharged for dishonest practices in connection with 
the capture of trout out of season, while pretending to do 
other work. The fact that Mr. Blackford is a large-fish 
dealer and one who has paid much attention to fishculture 
and kindred subjects, fits him to be a commissioner of fish- 
eries in a degree that no other man in the State is fitted, and 
the introduction of such a bill shows its animus. Last win- 
ter when the same bill came before the Legislature, the late 
George Dawson said to us, in a private conversation: 
“Why, you might as well pass a law that no man should be 
a professor in a college who is qualified to teach!” That 
such laws, framed to gratify a personal spite, will pass we 
have not the slightest idea, we only wonder why our legis- 
lators introduce them. The fish commissioners serve with- 
out pay, and none but those who have the best interest of 
the public at heart would burden themselves with the office. 
Mr. Blackford’s well-known public spirit and his knowledge 
ofthe habits and values of fishes are of the greatest service 
to the New York Fish Commission, 

























been thought that these dollars had cost the nation dear? 
It is to be expected that the vanquished will 
continue for a while to lift up their voices in sorrowful 
They still feel the effects of their beating. 
But life is ton short to be devoted to such dead issues as the 
Park grab. The Improvement Company may yet try to 
seize on portions of the reservation, but it is for the officers 
of the Government to look out for this matter. The law is 


The Secretary of the Interior has, we are happy to say, 
called on the War Department for a detail of troops to guard 
the Park and its game, and this detail Secretary Lincoln has 
promised to furnish. Things are, therefore, marching along 


Conger with the statement that the reports to the effect that 
It may 
be that just at present the slaughter has ceased, but we can 
assure Mr. Conger that a short time ago, and during the 
progress of the fight against the encroachments of the Im- 
provement Company, game was being killed in the Park 


now cease, and we look to Superintendent Conger to see 


deemed important; and a monthly compendium of all mat- 
ters of interest in the canine world. The aim of the publi- 
cation of the American Kennel Regisier, in short, will be to 
make it a vade mecum for breeders and owners. 

The initial number will be published early in April, 
Fuller particulars will be given in our next issue. 








A BAD BILL. 


_— provisions of the O’Connor bill to amend the game 
+ laws of this State are most unwise. One opens summer 
shooting; the other extends the market time. The law is 
much better as it stands than it would be if tinkered as 
this bill proposes to “‘fix it.” The bill bears very good 
evidence of having come through the same manipulation 
that not long ago produced the notorious ‘refrigerator 
amendment,” in fact it comes from the same source. Sec- 
tioa 24 provides that venison and grouse may be sold for 
two months after the lawful killing season has expired. 
Every man of ordinary intelligence knows what that 
means. It means that for two months game will be killed 
out of season and smuggled into market. This game will 
come from New York and from other States in which the 
markets have been closed. This State and others are ex- 
pending moncy in salaries for game commissioners and war- 
dens and detectives, and the originators of the O’Corinor 
bill with their extended market hold out fresh inducements 
to the poachers. 

The market ought to be closed when the killing season 
closes. The framers of the bill in question know this. 
The probable reason why they have not acted on the knowl- 
edge is that they are attempting to serve two masters. They 
want te make a ‘‘game law” that will answer the purposes 
of the market men. The market men want all the game 
there is, and they want it now. The O’Connor bill framers 
are perfectly willing they should have it; and if the bill 
passes, it will be just one advance in their favor. We do not 
believe that the O’Connor bill was framed in the true inter- 
ests of sportsmen and game protection. It bears the sign- 
manual of the men in this city who advertise for snared 
game birds, and of the hotel proprietors whose kitchen back 
doors are always ajar for the sneaking midsummer slayers 
of immature game. 


THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


= American Commission will sail from Philadelphia 

on the 21st of this month on the steamer Lord Gough, 
It will consist of Prof. G. Brown Goode, Deputy U. 8. Fish 
Commissioner; Mr. R. E. Earl, in charge of fishculture; Capt, 
J. W. Collins in charge of nets, boats and marine fisheries; 
Mr, Joseph Palmer, taxidermist; Mr. Reuben Wood, in care of 
the angling exbibit; a secretary, and perhaps others. Mr, 
Wood will remain in London until July f, and then take a 
trip to the salmon rivers of Scotland. We hope that ‘‘Uncle” 
Reuben will remain over until the annual tournament of 
English anglers.takes place so that he may be able to seé 











how they conduct those things abroad, and if there are 


any points worth adopting our National Rod and Ree] Assos 


ciation may have the benefit of his experience, 
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and this we may suppose was the reason why at this hero’s 
death these steeds so sensibly felt his loss. From his hand 
were they accustomed to receive their provender, and he 
used to wash their limbs with pure water, and pour the gen- 
erous oil over their glossy manes. (Il. XXIII, 281.) 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 


HE State of New York has been very remiss in not 
caring for the large tract of land, larger than the State 
of Connecticut, which is popularly known as the Adiroa- 
dacks. It has sold land to lumbermen at a nominal sym in 
the vain hope that it would get into the hands of men who 
would pay taxcs on it and so bring in arevenue to the 
State. This hope has not been realized. The lumbermen 
have bought large tracts, in some cases as low as five cents 
an acre, and after skinning it have allowed it to revert to 
the State for non-payment of taxes. 

A bill has just been introduced into the Legislature 
authorizing Mr. Verplanck Colvin, Superintendent of the 
Adirondack Survey, to locate the detached portions of State 
lands with a view to the preservation of the forests, and the 
laying out of the boundary of the proposed State reserva- 
tion in that region. It needs no argument at this time to 
show how these vast woods shelter the sources of the Hud- 
son and give off the water gradually which, if the forests 
were removed, would come down in floods and sweep: over 
the cities in the valley, as has lately been done in the West. 
We hope this bill may pass and protect the water supply of 
our rivers and canals before it is too late. 

The forthcoming report of Mr. Colvin will be looked for 
with great interest. It will contain important maps, records 
of horizontal measurements of lines and the determination 
of the latitudes and longitudes, etc., of lakes, mountains, 
villages, and the corners of the great land patents. It will 
also give scientific papers on forestry, rainfall, water sup- 
ply for New York and the cities of the Hudson valley, de- 
scriptions of the fish found in the region, and an historical 
and descriptive account of the Adirondacks, as well as an 
official list of the several pieces of State lands, amounting 
to 573,872 acres, with details of their location. This will 
make it a volume of exceptional interest, and one that ihe 
Legislature will do well to have widely distributed. The 
State cannot afford to treat the Adirondacks with the neg- 
lect that it has done. Already the Hudson River has hardly 
a steamboat channel in midsummer, where fifty years ago 
there was plenty of room for the sailing craft that carried 
the commerce of the upper Hudson. 




































































Horses of Aiakides, aloof from the battlefield standing, 
Wept as soon as they had intelligence of their driver 
Having fallen in dust at the hands of man-slaying Hektor. 
Surely Automedon, the stout-hearted son of Diores, 
Often with quickening whip used to urge them on with his lashing, 
Often with coaxing tones he spoke, and with threatenings often, 
Now no more to the ships on the shore where the Hellespont 
broadens, 
Longed the horses to go, nor to battle with the Achaians; 
But as a pillar remains firm fixed which has been erected 
Over the tomb of a man deceased, or that of a woman, 
So did they wait and hold unmoved the beautiful carriage, 
Drooping their heads to the ground, more over tears that were 
scalding 
Fell from the horses’ lids to the soil as they were lamenting 
Loss of the charioteer, and their flowing manes were polluted, 
Having escaped from the band, and the yoke on both sides over- 
hanging; 
Seeing these two shedding tears, the son of Kronos felt pity. 
Nodding and shaking his head he talked with himself and he queried: 
Ah, me! why did we make you a present to Peleus the royal, 
Him who is mortal, while you are both free from age and undying? 
Was it that you among men most wretched should suffer misfortune? 
For there is not anywhere than man a more pitiful object, 
Of all, as many as breathe and crawl upon the earth’s surface. 
Surely not by yourselves, and in chariots skillfully fashioned, 
Hektor, of Priam the son, shall be drawn, for I will forbid this, 
(Il. XVIL., 439-462.) 


The former of these two horses of Ackilleus was gifted 
by the favor of Hera with speech and with prophecy. The 
death of its master was foretold with confidence, and with 
too certain fulfilment. (Il. XIX., 400.) This cannot fail 
to remind of the experience of Balaam as told in the 
Hebrew scriptures, the practice of the Persians to keep 
horses for purposes of divination; and what Tacitus says of 
the same practice being common among the Germans in 
his day. 

The horses of Diomed had served to them for provender 
wheat which was sweet as honey. (Il. X., 568.) This was 
fed them before going to battle. So, too, near by each of 
the eleven cars belonging to Lykoon stood a span of horses 
feeding upon white barley and rye. (Il. V., 166.) Whenin 
camp and idle, the steeds of the heroes were kept on less 
expensive food. While Achilleus was encamped apart from 
Agamemnon, indulging his resentment, the horses stood 
unyoked about the chariots munching the lotus plant and 
the meadow-nurtured parsley. (Il. II., 775.) 

It is worthy of notice that those portions of Greece 
abounding in meadow lands are such as werc the favorite 
pasture grounds for horses. It was Argos abounding in 
springs, and Thessaly watered by mountain streams, that 
were famed for their steeds in Homer’s day. This is a fact 
that should be taken into account by those who attempt to 
show that the intellectual and political deterioration of that 
country is due to the increased dryness of its climate. 
When Telemachos was about to leave Menelaos whom he 
visited at Sparta, his host presented him with three horses 
and a well-polished.car, but the youth declined the present 
on the ground that Ithaka was fit only for the browsing of 
goats. 





HORSES IN HOMER’S TIME. 

“ ancient Greeks and the Trojans as well made great 

use of their horses in battle. Among these people the 
horse was as thoroughly domesticated in Homer’s day as he 
is anywhere at present. Apollo looking down from Perga- 
mos and urging the Trojans to fight calls them “the trainers 
of steeds.” (ll. IV., 506.) Elsewhere they are distinguished 
as those employing horses inbattle. Diomed, a champion of 
the Greeks, is commonly addressed in a respectful way as a 
‘‘tamer of horses.” Horses were used in battle only when 
harnessed to the car. Thus Hektor was driving to the field 
with his fleet steeds yoked to the chariot, when he reminded 
them of the wheat they had eaten from the gentle hand of his 
wife Andromache, and of the wine that had been mixed for 
them to drink as though they had been the favored guests of 
a luxurious house; and he called upon them by noon that 
day to prove themselves worthy of such favor. 
Speaking after this way, he called to his steeds and addressed them, 
Xanthos and you, Podarge, and Aitbon and Lampos divine one, 
Now repay me the cost of your keeping, which in abundance 
Andromache, who was child of Eétion, the great-hearted, 
Put in your cribs for your food as wheat delighting the palate. 
Mixing wine for your drink whenever you should feel thirsty, 


As to the gift you would make, pray let it remain as a keepsake. 
These horses I will not take into Ithaka, but in your keeping 

Here wil! I leave them as pets, for you of a plain are the owner, 

One that is broad and in which grows lotus and hay from the 


Before bringing dinner to me who am proud of being her husband. marshes, s 
Hastily make the pursuit to see if perchance we may capture Wheat and the kernels of maize; the white and the wide-spreading 
Shield of Nestor, which now to the gods is familiar in story, barley. 


Broad roads has Ithaka none, nor has it the least bit of meadow; 

Fit for the browsing of goats; too steep for the grazing of horses. 

None of the islands admit of driving, nor have they good pasture, 

As many as lie in the sea, Ithaka being first for its poorness. 

This was the way he spoke; amused was loud-voiced Menelaos, 

Gave him a slap with his hand, and bluffly took up the discourse. 
(Od. IV., 600-610). 


8 .id to be wholly of gold—the body and even the handles. 
And from the shoulders may strip of Diomed, tamer of horses, 
Breastplate skillfully wrought—Hephaistos toiled at its making. 
If only these two we take, then hope can I have the Achaians 
This very night for retreat will go on board their swift vessels. 
(il. VIII., 184-197.) 


Hektor calls his horses by their names which will be found 
Horses were always driven to the battle-ficld harnessed to 
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SKETCHES OF LABRADOR LIFE. 


BY J. U. GREGORY, OF QUEBEC, 


bE eee the month of July, 1872, my official duties re- 
quired me to visit the coast of Labrador below Point 
de Mont. 

The steamer Druid, upon which I made the journe 
safely, reached the snug little harbor near Egg Island an 
lay at anchor while workmen, taken down for the purpose, 
repaired the lighthouse and other buildings belonging to the 
station there. 

Finding that the necessary work would detain us for two 
or three days, I organized a party to visit a small river some 
six miles off said to contain salmon. We started in the 
steamer’s boat with the captain and four men, well provided 
with rods, flies, a tent, and provisions for a couple of days’ 
camping. 

On our way we kept near the shore, where we encountered 

uite a number of seals basking upon the rocks laid bare by 

the low condition of the tide. They would glide off their 
resting places at our approach and then come to the surface 
of the water, staring at us and often affording a fair rifle 
shot. We fired at them, but could not obtain possession of 
any, owing to their sinking as soon as hit. Next day, how- 
ever, a resident fisherman passing picked up three which he 
found lying dead in the shallow water when the tide was at 
its lowest. 

Near the mouth of the Little Trinity River, our destina- 
tion, we found a fisherman’s hut at the edge of the woods, 
with about an acre of cleared land in which was growing a 
patch of potatoes, a great luxury to the owner. e landed 
on the beach opposite the hut, and were met by a tall, power- 
fully built man, who bid us welcome in the language of his 
native country—France. We inquired about our chances 
of getting salmon, and were assured that about seven miles 
up. the stream, at the foot of the rapids, we would find them. 
We engaged this man, whose name was Gitony, to act as 
guide, and were soon en route for the fishing ground. A tedi- 
ous walk through a tangled foot-path brought us to the pool, 
where we toiled for two hours trying to get a “rise.” Wecaught 
several fine trout, but salmon did not then show themselves, 
notwithstanding our changing flies, and employing all the 
art we were possessed of to make them do so. We therefore 
decided to return at once to our boat and row back to the 
steamer, but just as we had turned our faces toward the 
homeward path, each ote shouldering his load of the sup- 
plies, we heard a splash, and a fine salmon disappeared 
under the water. Thisconsoled our guide, who until then 
looked crestfallen at our want of success and apparent dis- 
belief in his report that salmon would be found in the river. 
Feeling convinced, however, that the fish, although there, 
would not take the fly that day, we continued on our way 
back to the boat which we reached tired and hungry after 
our fourteen miles’ walk. Fortunately we had hauled our 
boat well up on the shore, for a stiff breeze had sprung up, 
and the waves were rolling on the beach with such force as 
to render it impossible to launch her; we were therefore 
compelled to remain over night, and accept the shelter of our 
guide’s one-room dwelling, of which his wife and himself 
pan the only other occupants, as they had-no chil- 

ren. 

Mrs. Gitony soon prepared a good meal out of our own 
supplies, and when this had been partaken of, pipes were 
filled, and the men began to relate adventures of different 
kinds to while away the time. Our hostess not taking any 
part in the conversation, I looked around, and through the 
thick tobacco smoke could just distinguish her form sitting 
in a corner, and also the glow of a lighted pipe which she 
was quietly smoking. I asked her to come near and tell me 
how she enjoyed her Labrador life, at the same time placing 
a three-legged stool near me for her to sit upon. She com- 
plied with my request, and after some conversation I noticed 
that she was very intelligent, and rather well educated for a 
a of her position. This led me to inquire into her past 

ife, as far as such a slight acquaintance would warrant. 

She appeared to be quite communicative, and informed 
me that she was born in Quebec, of respectable and well-to- 
do parents, had been educated in a convent, and, intending 
to become a nun, had studied with that object in view, but, 
owing to some ilJness which unfitted her for the calling, her 
doctor prescribed a sea voyage or residence near salt water 
as her only means of cure. Her uncle, who owned and 
sailed a trading schooner betwecn Labrador and Quebec, 
afforded her the en of making the desired sea-trip. 
They left Quebec late in the summer, bound for the Straits 
of Belle Isle, but were wrecked near Esquimaux Point, 
barely escaping with their lives. She was kindly treated by 




























































expressive, and as appropriate as any pet namcs a modern 























the horses given by Poseidon to Hera, and his yoke-fellow 


feet. Next was Aithon, the fiery, named either for his 
bright color or for his impetuous spirit. This name had 
been borne by one of the horses of the sun. Last of all 
Hektor calls on Lampos the divine, whose name is the same 
as that giveu to one of the horses of Aurora who brings the 
light of day to mortals. (Od. XXIII., 246.) These names of 
Hektor’s horses, and the many others which Homer makes 
famous by his verse, will remind the reader of Virgil of the 
name that poet gives the horse upon which Dido was 
mounted when she joined the hunting party. Its equiva- 
lent in English would be Foot-of-Sound. This is commonly 
taken asa mere epithet describing the horse by the heavy 
sound with which he strikes the pavement with his feet; 
that is, the horse of the sounding hoofs. But the queen’s 
horse was a palfrey for gentle rein and of easy step, and it 
seems better to understand the poet as giving it a proper name, 
and calling it Foot-of-Sound to indicate the speed and ease 
with which it traveled. : 
The horses of Achilleus were two, Xanthos and Balios, 
immortal steeds which Poseidon had given to Peleus. These 
were groomed and fed with a care no less assiduous than 
that bestowed by the gentle hand of Andromache. Often 
such care was shown by their master’s comrade Patroklos, 















jockey would find in English for his favorite steeds. There 
was Xanthos, the yellow-coated one, named after one of 


was Podarge, so called from the nimble movement of her 


urge the Greeks to battle: 


But as for Ajax high-souled, not yet it suited his temper 
There to remain where the rest stood off—the sons of Achaians. 
Over the decks of the ships he strode and haughty his footstep: 
Swung in his hands a spear that was long and fit for the sea-fight, 
Jointed with rings driven on—its length was twenty-two cubits. 
But as a man who well knows how to ride several horses, 
When from a numerous drove four horses he has selected 
Out from the pasture, he takes these steeds and drives to the city 
Over the public highway, and many, admiring, watch him, 
Men and matrous as well; not losing his balance, the rider, 
Springing he changes from one to another while they are flying: 
So did Ajax upon the numerous decks of the swift ships 
Stride with a lordly step, and his voice rose up to the ether. 
—(Il. XV., 678-685.) 
Isaac BassEtT CHOATE. 


Deats or §. H. Turrm.u.—Mr. 8. H. Turrill, Chicago, 
Ill., died at his home in that city, Wednesday morning, 
March 14. Mr. Turrill was widely known among the 
sportsmen of the country. Mr, Turrill was at one timea 
stockholder in the Rop anp Gun before the consolidation 
of that journal with the Forgst anp StrEaM. He was for 
many years prominent as a trap shot, and took great in- 
terest in the Illinois Sportsmen’s Association 







the car; but that the ancient Greeks were familiar with feats 
of horsemanship that would excite wonder in our day ap- 
pears evident from a comparison by which the poet tells 
how Ajax:strode over the decks of the ships when he would 


the inhabitants and thoroughly recovered her health. 
While there she met Gitony, a Frenchman and a eooper by 
trade, who had come over from St. Maio, France, hoping 
to build up a fortune making barrels for Canadian fishermen. 
This he did not succeed in accomplishing; but he wooed and 
won the would-be recluse, and they were duly married, 
when a life began for her such as she had never even 
dreamed of. 

Not long after their marriage Gitony built a fishing barge 
and with his young wife, provisions and traps, crossed 
over to the Island of Anticosti, put up a small hut in one of 
the most isolated localities, and then led the life of a trap- 
per; often leaving his wife for days and even weeks at 
home, her only companion being a large. Newfoundland 
dog—not a ae aa within twenty miles of her. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more solitary, cheeriess life for any- 
one, particularly a woman, and one whose carly training was 
so ill-calculated to fit her for such an existence. She was 
provided with a common single-barreled gun, and plenty of 
ammunition, and soon became an expert shot. During one 
winter she killed five black bears and a large number of 
geese and ducks. Her description of the utter solitude, her 
mental depression, and the vicissitudes through which she 
passed was most touching. 

Once, during the severest winter weather, when entirely 
alone, the hut took fire and was burned down. She man- 
aged to save her gun, amrfiunition, some flour and clothing; 
everthing else was destroyed. She made for herself a suit of 
men’s clothing, with old boat sails, which she lined with her 
own warm female apparel, and thus she passed six weeks in 
a cabin made by her own hands from the trunks of trees 
which she cut near by, stuffing up the interstices with 
moss to keep out the bitter cold. pon her husband’s re- 
turn they set to work and erected a new hut. 

The following summer, her husband being away on the 
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ther side of the island, she was again alone for several days. 
io fine calm day; an American fishing schooner, which 
had remained almost stationary for seyeral hours opposite 
the hut, cast.anchor, and made preparations to land part of 
the crew, with the evident intention of visiting the house. 
She, fearing that her unprotected state would expose her to 
insult and danger, hastily caught up a pair of scissors, cut 
her hair short to make it resemble that of a man, slipped on 
some of her husband’s old fishing clothes, besmearcd her 
face so as to give it the appearance of being covered with a 
young growing beard, and quietly awaited the arrival of the 
visitors who soon made their appearance, carrying with them 
a jar of whiskey, cards and provisions. Not being able to 
speak English, by signs she made them welcome, and all 
that afternoon until next night she was forced to drink, play 
cards, smoke, and take part in a perfect carouse with the 
unruly set. However, she acquitted herself so well as to ex- 
cite no eee in the minds of the rough seamen, and 
parted with them the best of friends, but feeling thankful to 
have got rid of such unwelcome guests. For many years 
she spent such a life on Anticosti as few women have ever 
experienced anywhere. 

At last Gitony decided to come over and live on the north 
shore, where I met them. She often begged her husband to 
come to Quebec, but he refused todo so. Once she ran 
away from home while he was absent, with the intention of 
sending him word to follow her on her arrival at Quebec, 
this being the only plan she could conceive of inducing him 
to leave such a desolate place, but he, reaching home earlier 
than she expected, followed her footsteps tin the sand on the 
beach, and overtook her on the road to a locality where she 
hoped to find a schooner to bring her back to the civilization 
she so yearned after. 

My presence appeared to give her new courage, and I 
strongly urged her husband to come up, promising to pro- 
cure work for him. The next summer he did so and soon 





found employment at his trade, but after a few months’ 


residence in town Mrs. Gitony’s health broke down again, 


and I was surprised to learn that they had returned to Labra- 


dor once more. 


About a year afterward a woman dressed in black was 
shown into my office, and I again beheld Mrs. Gitony, this 
time a widow. She told me that upon their return to Lab- 
rador they had gone far back into the wilderness with the 
necessary supplies to spend the winter trapping. They had 
two dogs and a ‘“‘commetic,” or sled. to assist them in carry- 
ing their outfit; but they had hardly reached their destina- 
tion when her husband was stricken with paralysis and died 
in her arms. Fancy her dreadful position! A hundred miles 
away from any habitation with the body of her dead hus- 
band! She nearly went mad with horror, but summoning 
up all her courage she strapped the lifeless form on the sled 
and traveled the long, lonely journey back to a neighboring 
fisherman’s, when she buried her husband and came up to 


Quebec, intending never to return to Labrador again. 


Recently, however, I was astonished to learn that, although 
now past forty years of age, she has married another fisher- 
man and gone back with him to that desolate coast, to re- 
sume the life that she once so dreaded, but she now evidently 


prefers to any other. 


Some persons eventually become so fascinated with the 
wild, free life of a trapper or fisherman, that, notwithstand- 
ing its hardships and vicissitudes, starvation often staring 


them in the face, a few month’s residence in a large city be- 


come so irksome to them that they long to return to their for- 


mer occupation, and frequently do so. 


I have known a well educated man, born and brought up 
near Quebec, formerly a storekeeper, married to an educated 


woman, who accepted a situation as lighthouse keeper on 


the Island of Anticosti, and afterward obtained, through 
family influence, a good government appointment with suf- 
ficient remuneration to euable him to bring up his family 


well and live comfortably, actually shed tears when he left 
his isolated island home, and a year afterward trying to get 
back his former position; but I have also known others to go 
out of their minds from the dreariness and monotony of their 
lives. These were invariably men. Women appear to bear 
up better, and frequently do the most of the work, keeping 
the station in order, while their husbands look the picture 
of unhappiness. Again, there are some stations, where husband, 
wife and children seem to be perfectly contented, the family 
well educated and even auaannen in music and other re- 
finements, They are well supplied with literature, and their 
conversation is free from slang so often noticeable in town- 
bred people. 

Professor Linden, in his interesting and truthfully written 
papers published in 5 aoe last volume, mentions one of such 
families, that of Mr. Edwin Pope, of Anticosti, whose 
amiable es who have never till last year left the 
island, would do credit to any city family. His sons are 
equaliy well fitted to appear to advantage anywhere, and 
Mrs. Pope was born and brought up on the island, and to 
the best of my knowledge has never left it. 

There are others in my district on the coast of Labrador 

who are possessed of considerable education and even re- 
fincment. 
_ At the solitary Bird Rock Station, where the lighthouse 
is perched on a square rock a few hundred feet in extent, 
which one can reach only by being hauled up in a box by 
means of a crane 120 feet from the water, the keepers have 
been sadly tried. ‘The first keeper there, after two years’ 
residence, became insane from the monotony of the life. He 
was reptocse by a very respectable man who, after having 
filled the situation for nine years, was one day tempted to 
leave his station to hunt seals on the surrounding ice, but 
was overtaken by astorm and perished with his son, their 
bodies never being recovered. His successor, one of the 
most able and intelligent of guardians, while firing the fog- 
cannon, by some means ignited « barrel of gunpowder near 
at hand, and with his young son and assistant was blown to 
atoms; yet notwithstanding these fatalities, no sooner does a 
vacancy occur than applications for it pour in, invariably 
from those qunenal of all the necessary qualifications to 
earn a living elsewhere. 

A few years ago I visited the coast in the steamer Druid, 
together with his Excellency the Governor-General aud 
Suite. We stopped at many of the most interesting locali- 
ties, among others Seven Is , and anchored in the beau- 
tiful bay of that name. His Excellency and myself, taking 
our guns, embarked in a canoe led by two men, hoping 
to get a shot at something. é had been informed else- 
where that porcupines were plentiful, and were er to 
hunt them. When nea: the shore we were hailed by a 

fisherman who knew me, and, having landed, I 
asked him if there was anything in the neighborhood worth 
Soe He answered, ‘‘Yes, if you know where to go.” 

we did not know which direction to take we requested 































































lot of similar looking baits of meat and blubber, is scattered 
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over the snow or ground, and the hungry wolf devours it 
along with the others, and when it is thawed out by the 
warmth of his stomach, it elongates and has the well-known 
effect of whalebone on the system, but having the military 
advantage of interior lines its effects are more rapid, killing 
the poor wolf, with the most horrible agonies, in a couple of 


him to pragere us a guide, whereupon he said he knew a 
young Indian, an excellent sportsman, who, he thought, 
would answer our pur His Excellency whispered to 
me to try and get a full-blooded Indian, no sham, for some 
of those he had employed on similar occasions elsewhere 
bore Scotch names, such as McLeod, ete., and resembled too 
much the white man; he would like to see the real Indian, 
and expected to find him in such a far-off place as this. I 
told the fisherman to bring us a real Indian, and he said he 
would do so. Fancy our surprise when he ran back a dis- 
tance toward an encampment of some twenty wigwams, on 
hearing him shout at the top of his voice to a perfect look- 
ing Indian, whom he called by the name of McKinzie— 
Scotch again. However, since then his Excellency has met. 
the “Simon pure” in the far West, without a Scotch name, 
and doubtless enjoyed the novelty. 


days. 

The narwal, nahrwal or narwhal, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the sea-unicorn, gives the natives of the North much 
sport in its capture, which, in general, is the old stereotype 
method of inflated bladder and harpoon, a method which 
has never been improved upon, even by the ingenious 
Yankee whalemen, for their whaleboat is nothing more 
than the float, and their harpoon looks wonderfully as if it 
had been borrowed from that of the Esquimaux, with civil- 
ized workmanship in its detail. The natives in Hudson’s 
Strait brought us some to barter, but I have never been able 
to see any in the bay, and in fact the Esquimaux there know 
of no such fish at all. Its peculiar twisted ivory tusk, of 
from about five to eight feet in length, is its weapon of 
defense, and it is not altogether a bad one if it can be once 
gotten through the frail covering of the native skin canoe, 
but accidents from it are rare; in fact the pursuit of the 
narwhal is not a common sport even in Waters where it is 
the most numerous. The flesh of the narwhal is considered 
very fine by the Esquimaux, and as they are from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length exclusive of the horn, it seems singu- 
lar that they are not pursued more when they obtain so 
much meat in one animal. Probably the tusk or rather its 
active use mostly influences their practical minds. The fish 
themselves use it to transfix fish which they pursue, to 
break the thin ice so they may breathe and blow, and as a 
weapon of defense. It has been known to bury it in the 
wood of ships, into the sides of whales, and even run it 
through the copper of ships; in truth it is the hardest ivory 
known, being worth double that of the best elephant. 

As we were entering the eastern entrance of Hudson’s 
Strait we managed to while away a few hours pleasantly 
from time to time in shooting with our revolvers at the 
grampus whales that came sporting alongside of our ship, 
with « familiarity that seemed to take us to be one of their 
kind. It is needless to remark that we “‘bagged” none, for 
a pistol shot would have no more effect on their black, 
swarthy backs that protruded from the water than upon a 
Creedmoor butt; in fact they really seemed to enjoy it as 
their sportings became greater and their familiarity stronger 
in direct ratio to the amount of firing we would do at them, 
a sort of satire on our shooting. It is probably their pen- 
chant for seal meat that attracts them into the sub-Arctic 
regions, some of the sailors believing that they dislodge them 
with their tail or back fin from their frail abodes on the edge 
of the ice or the rocks where they craw] out to bask in the 
sun. When the Arctic sky is deeply overcast and the waters 
of the sea by sympathy have taken on the same garb with 
the blackest long swells, there is nothing more beautiful than 
a school of white whales passing by, their ivory white skins 
contrasting conspicuously with the dark green fluid in which 
they swim; or when the sun is shining brightly their backs, 
as they roll gracefully along, shine like so many mirrors so 
brilliant is their polish. 

They are seen in Hudson’s Bay early in the spring travel- 
ing along the coast as soon as the shore ice breaks up, gener- 
ally toward the east at Depot Island, and then again become 
numerous in the fall just before the new ice forms, traveling 
in the opposite direction. The natives are eager in their 
pursuit, as it gives them some variety from the summer 
walrus hunt, and nearly as much blubber and meat. One 
thing I could not help noticing in their movements, while 


NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 
BY LIEUT, FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 


V.—Nimrod with a Fish-rod. 


O the devotees of Izaak Walton, the sly old trout fan- 
ning himself with his fin under the deep shadow of the 
overhanging willow or low brush, on a hot summer's day, 
winking and blinking at the feathered hook with a sort of 
I’ve-been-there-before expression; the grayling with his 
voracious endeavors to swallow hook, line, pole and_fisher- 
man; the bass, the pike, the pickerel and all the gamy gladi- 
| ators of the genial climes are wanting in the frigid zones; 
yet there is some grand old sport, excitement spiced with 
danger—that sauce of man’s noblest essays—in many of the 
fishings of the frigid zones, from the huge whale cleaving 
the clipper-built boat of his pursurers into fragments with 
one stroke of his huge tail, to the tiniest little finny fellow 
that scratches his head on the under surface of the treacher- 
ous ice. 

Ever since Captains Edge and Poole on the 12th of June, 
1611, struck col conteeed the first whale, and the amphibi- 
ous sailors of the Dutch, Evglish and Scotch have developed 
this rude sport, it has been a wonder that so many _sports- 
man in search of gladiatorial games—game that could give 
as well as receive death—have never crossed weapons with 
these tigers of the sea. Perhaps their pursuit prones to 

rofit and loss; but so does the buffalo in the hands of hire- 
ings. Perhaps his haunts are too remote to be invaded 
cheaply, but whoever heard the true sportsman stand on 
such ground when we consider the great expense of excur- 
sions to such lands as Africa and elsewhere to kill the lion, 
tiger or leopard. Whatever may be the reason, the noblest 
“game” given to man is left to the hands of those who kill 
him for the coin he will bring in the markets. I can 
imagine nothing more exciting than a good whale chase, 
and I think it would send any sportsman’s blood up to (buck) 
fever heat. I had been promised a royal old chance to par- 
ticipate in such a chase by the mate of the Eothen, the 
whaler that bore us to Hudson’s Bay, should they ever 
“lower” for one before my little party was set ashore to 
prosecute its Arctic explorations, but no such a chance ever 
came, although no one probably watched the man in the 
crow’s nest at the masthead for ‘“‘there she blows” moré than 
I, not even those to whom their pocket: was more than their 
pride. 

The Esquimaux catch considerable numbers of whale and 
trade their bone and oil to the whaling ships, and this fact 
creates considerable rivalry between the different vessels to 
reach the whaling grounds first in order to barter with these n 
native fishermen, who have been plying their vocation for a | We Were encamped on Depot Island watching them as they 
month before the ships can get in. The ancient Esquimaux, passed, and that was the almost simultaneous manner in 
or purely native method of killing » whale was to pursue which the whole shoal, however widely dispersed, would 
him with the harpoons and bladders we have described in| appear at the surface. It almost seemed as if they were 
the walrus and seal hunt, by a large number of natives in | figures joined by immovable rods and raised and lowered by 
their kiaks or skin canoes and literally fill him so full of } machinery. Even when the island split them apart this 
them that when exhausted after a long chase he was unable | Synchronism was still observed, and on one occasion this bap- 
to sink beneath the water and fella prey to theirsharp lances | pened when there were but two which were thus separated. 
made of wood and tipped with walrus-ivory heads. Many | These well drilled dragoons of the deep seemed to be in their 
of the old Iwillik Esquimaux told me of their ancient whale | highest state of discipline in their fall maneuvers when 
hunts, the flesh of these monsters keeping a fair sized village | they appear to have more leisure; their spring actions being 
in dog meat for the winter while the skin about an inch thick | more the method of a mob scurrying along im a hurry to 
was used by themselves; the whalebone cut into strips was | their feeding grounds. The porpoise is sometime seen and 
used to lash their kicks’ frames together, while the bone | caught in the Arctic, but it is, in general, a very scarce 
proper from the jaw was sawn into long batten-like strips | game, notto be cepended upon. I know that in a strfet 
twelve or fifteen feet long, three or four inches wide and an | scientific sense all of the above are mammals, and therefore 
inch thick, with which they shod their sledges to give them | not, strictly speaking, fish, but are introduced, and their 
a broad running and bearing surface. This with the oil and | chase described in their most — sense, They are really 
blubber for light and food made the whale one of the most | 0 more fishes than the seals and walrusses already de- 
useful game they could pursue. scribed, 5 3 : 

Now they hunt them like the whalers, oftentimes in boats Those old piscatorial pirates, the sharks, often invade the 
supplied by them or obtained from wrecked whaling ships, | Arctic, no doubt tempted by the carcasses of the whales or 
and sell the proceeds for almost insignificant results, the | Seals and walrusses left to rot by white men engaged in their 
baneful results of the contact of civilization with savagery. | pursuit. Natives angling from their skin canoes in deep 
The Esquimaux also form, wherever they can be obtained, a | water occasionally catch a sluggish shark who has engulfed 
fair portion of the crew of these vessels, for nowhere can | the bait, but there is no use pulling against such a mountain 
be found more hardy harpooners, braver boatmen, than | of flesh and relying upon sheer strength to bring him up; 
these natural fishermen in their seas of ice and storms. and this the Innuit Izaak Walton fully kuows, and over- 

The skin of the whale is considered the best part for eat- | comes his strength by sagacity. At every brisk pull by Mr. 
ing. It is ‘‘as black as the ace of spades,” and when boiled | Shark, showing him to be irritated, the line is lowered to 
in the trying-pots its taste is not unlike that of tripe. It is | appease him, but cautiously hauled in again almost imme- 
an excellent article of diet, in that it assists to keep away | diately, the shark slowly rising to this strategic manipula- 
that bane of the sailor, the scurvy. Before their contact | tion, until ‘like a finny fool” he rests upon the surface of 
with white men they would not ‘‘try out” the whale blubber | the water merely by the aid of the weakest fishing-line, 
in such a wholesale manner as now done for their benefit, as | When with a long knife the lisherman dexterously dispatches 
they believed, and probably with some truth, that the smell | him by a well-directed thrust through the spinal cord. 
of the rendered oil would ites away the reindeer and musk- | From their well-known voracity in warmer climes it seems 
oxen, especially if there be an inshore wind. Game once | singular indeed that they do not oftener attack the native 
frightened away in this manner is very slow to return. fishermen in their little skin canoes, but there is not a re- 

f the natives are ‘“‘whaling” from a station on the coast, | corded or known instance of such attacks even on the west 
the ang’-c-/os or medicine men on the shore, assisted by those | shore of Greenland, where they are most numerous and 
who have remained behind, beseech their god of the seas to | where the natives catch large numbers of them—from ten to 
give the whalemen luck by their vociferous ang-e-ko-ting, a| twenty thousand a year, according to Dr. Rink, Danish 
system of gymnastic devotion more fatiguing than the chase | inspector of this coast for a long number of years. The 
of the whale. most usual method of catching these fish can hardly be said 

One use of the whalebone to which the natives put it, and | to be fishing at all, Near a hole in the ice a lighted torch 
one case of which came under my personal observation, I | is agony and two natives stand on opposite sides of the 
must not allow to pass unnoticed. Whenever wolves have | hole with two sharp hand-hooks, like deck hands of a 
been unusually predatory, have destroyed a favorite dog or | steamer at the end of a shute waiting for merchandise, until 
so, or have dug upa cache of reindeer meat just when it was | the shark sticks his nose out, when he is treated in about the 
needed, or in any way have aroused the ire of the Inauit | same businesslike manner as he is hauled on the ice, where 
hunter, he takes a strip of whalebone about the size of those | their carcasses often accumulate by hundreds, as this shark 
used in corsets, wraps it up into a compact helical mass like | fishery when once commenced is. generally carried on 
a watch spring, having previously s ned both ends, or the whole winter. The cartilaginous bones are the 
then ties it together with reindeer sinew, and plasters it with | favorite parts for food, as the raw frozen flesh seems to 
a compound of blood and , which is allowed to freeze | have a depressing effect when long continued, and to it is 
and forms a binding cement sufficiently strong to cut the | attributed the dog disease of the North when fed to them, 
sinew string at every second or third turn. This, with a a ee every few years carries off so many of these use- 
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AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. | fishing and turtling. It is the shipping point for the pro- | the embryonic leaf-bud of the young tree provides a good ey 
duce, and the commercial emporium of the west coast, being | ‘‘cabbage;” two of its broad fronds hung over the shoulders, can’t 

BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. the western terminus of the Florida Transit Railroad, run- | in front and behind, form 2 waterproof garment in a shower; I ha 

Ninth Paper. ning across the State from Fernandina, and connecting - = leaves ag a : ae ta oe plates and Land 

. Gulf-with the Atlantic. Lines of steamers connect it with | platters, and their mid ribs, forks; its dry foot-stalk fur. go— 

ce een sr oe _- ene a Tampa, Manatee, Key West and Havana, Mobile, New Or- nishes fuel, and its fan, a torch; its green leaf stem, a fish- out, 

of cedar logs under the lee of an island, to await the arrival leans and Galveston. There are several hotels; the Suwan- | ing-rod, or a spear; its bleached green leaves, cordage, hats, Eder 
of the ait caeaiaa that was to tow it. up to Cedar Key. | 2 the Gulf and Bettelini’s, and many good stores. The | mats, fans and baskets. But don’t sit on its trunk, for its ~ and 


sportsman can be fitted out with everything needful for | brittle and sharp fibre is nearly as bad as cactus prickles, “7 


Wile thus Te - en _— = camping and cruising except fine fishing tackle, fixed am-| The description of the southwest coust heretofore given in chin 
P Ahent” heinc caucht up in full chorus in a wild " chro- | Munition and cartridge shells. . Forest AND StrEAM by Dr. Kenworthy (‘‘Al Fresco”) is and | 
matic iaaem eich floated out to us over the water in The visitor cannot fail to be interested in the cedar mills | not in the least overdrawn, but is a faithful and correct tatte 


of the Faber and Eagle Pencil Companies. The logs are | account of that section; and his sailing directions for smal} 4 


harmonious bursts and prolonged minor cadences: 


; here run through saw after saw, until finally reduced to | boats can be implicitly relied upon; I found them of much a-COl 

I pole dis raft way down de ribber, pencil stocks and pen-holders, when they are packed in | service whenever I employed them. wha 
O-h-o! O-h-o-o! A-h-a! A-h-a-a! boxes and shipped East to the pencil factories to be filled | The invalid afflicted with such diseases as are only or best such 
De sharks and sawfish make me shibber, and polished. Even the cedar sawdust is utilized, being | cured by an out-door life and Nature’s potent and pleasant Yes, 
O-h-o! O-h-o-o! A-h-a! A-h-a-a! packed in casks and sent to New York. Some = = remedies, = sunshine, exercise, —— food and good cide 

’ machinery is very ingenious and interesting and will well | water, as pulmonary consumption, chronic bronchitis, dys- man 

ee eas : oo repay a visit. Geir te becoming scarce, even in Florida, | pepsia, neuralgia, nervous exhaustion, etc., I can confidently thin! 
"Twas only sinc insets tacitly and what we will do for pencil stocks when it is exhausted and conscientiously recommend the east or west coast, and that 
O-h-o! O-h-o-o! A-h-al A-h-a-a! is hard to tell, for no other wood will answer, and Florida | the keys of Southern Florida. ger! 

, : : eedar is the best in the world for the purpose. At length, on the morning of the tenth day of May, I the1 

De fish-hawk kotched a big fat mullet, There are several fish houses where great quantities of | stepped aboard the train of the Transit Railroad, and was kno" 
O-h-o! O-h-o-0! A-h-a! A-h-a-a! fresh fish are packed in ice and shipped North in the winter. | soon rattling over the keys to the mainland, leaving behind evid 
But it foun’ its way down de eagle’s gullet, Thousands of green turtles are also shipped from this point. | the broad bay, the white sails, the skimming gulls and the is ji 
O-h-o! O-h-o-0! A-h-a! A-h-a-a! They are taken in gill-nets with a mesh of eighteen inches. |} mangroves. At last we were whirled into the pine woods Wh 
De tarpon chanel n greed hig: jonah These nets are not staked down as on Indian River on the | and hamaks, and I caught the last, grand and glorious view Nov 


east coast, but are anchored on the grassy banks and shoals, 


of the boundless, blue Gulf, sleeping and shimmering in the the 
wherever the turtles are found, sometime many miles from 


O--0! O-h-o-0! A-h-a! A-h-a-a! bright morning sun. 


Oh, sez de shark, why did you do dis, 






















shore. Farewell, Florida! of tl 
Oboe! Chee! hal Aden! The Gulf coast of Florida is, perhaps, the finest cruising Thy stately palms and whisp'ring pines, 4 
We put out into the Gulf some five miles, beyond the} ground in the world. The water is shallow and seldom Thy silent cypress, clamb’ring vines, us h 
group of Martin’s Keys, and ten miles northward came to | rough, for it takes a gale of wind to kick up much of a sea, Thy orange groves and flowers rare, in h 
the Sweetwater Keys off the mouth of Crystal River. The | and harbors lie plentifully all along the coast. Small boats Thy spicy shrubs and scented air, 
mouth of this river is beset with oyster banks, but about it | can find an inside passage from Cedar Key to Cape Sable, Farewell! can 
is a fine clear stream navigable to its ‘source, some twelve | almost the entire distance. The principal passes and inlets Farewell, Florida! asp 
miles, where it arises from several springs, near which is} are short and usually straight, with plenty of water and Thy Everglades cniauuiana antes Dor 
the village of Crystal River. Along this pure and beautiful | easily entered. Generally there are long sand spits and shoals Thy ovyatal daa eiania cen teliiaes maint: he } 
stream the usual fishing, game and oysters are to be obtained. | making out from them for along distance, between which ike: dail ani toes eee tae ' mak 
Ten miles further northward we came to the sand banks | the cruiser must proceed, though usually there are swash aan tal y th eae bs did 
off the mouth of Withlacoochee River—called ‘‘Coochee” | channels along the shores by which small boats may enter. ra “a0 zi oo, er Eos Dros it W 
for short. This is a narrow, deep river, more than a hun- | The rise and fall of the tides is greater than on the south- erowel? 2 
dred miles long, arising in Polk county, to the eastward of | eastern coast. A harbor for small boats can be found at Farewell, Florida! nest 
Tampa, and flows northward along the eastern border of | any time behind the numerous keys and islands. Thy starry nights, thy balmy days, and 
Hernando county, and thence westward to the Gulf. it is The sportsman or canoeist can ship his canoe or small Thy azure skies, thy sun’s bright rays, the 
navigable for some twenty-five miles. As this river pene- | boat to Cedar Key by rail or steamer, or having no boat can Thy ocean blue, thy land-lock’d bays, full 
trates so far into the mainland, and flows through so exten- | procure one of the sharpie-built boats much used by the Thy silver sheen, thy golden haze, isn 
sive and varied a range of country, where the finest hunt- | fisherman at that place, being a flat-bottomed, centerboard Farewell! lool 
ing, shooting and black bass fishing can be enjoyed, it is a | boat, some fifteen feet long and three feet beam, for from bett 
desirable stream for the sportsman with a small boat. An | fifteen to twenty dollars. This can be fitted with jib and ge ee eno 
entire winter could be profitably spent on this river. Con- |} mainsail, or cat-rigged, low hoist and broad head, and with t 1 . f the; 
nected with it is Panasofkee Lake, a large body of water | oars, rowlocks and a twelve-foot pole, the entire coast can uya 18. ory. On 
but twelve miles from Lake es the awe of Ocklawaha a ee, ai ic a = 
River, and during high water a still larger lake, to the west- “rom Cedar Key he can follow the shore o accasassa 8 
ward of the ama ake Trati or Charliepopka can be | Bay, inside the keys if necessary, to Withlacoochee River. A SALMAGUNDI OF NATURAL HISTORY. sur 
entered. To the canoeist a delightful and interesting trip | Thence along shore and inside the keys and islands if he In Two Parts—Part I. Wh 
would be from Jacksonville up the sluggish St. Johns and | wishes, to Crystal, Homosassa, Chessawiskee and Wecka- soe tiene oendkia aamian “xa the 
Ocklawaha rivers to Lake Harris, thence by a portage of | wachee rivers to Bayport. The reef before mentioned lies , sw and 
twelve miles (by wagon) to Lake Panasofkee and the With- | off shore, some tex miles, rendering this portion of the route M AJOR —— is a character in his way—yes, and an in- pri 
lacoochee. From the mouth of the latter river it is but | usually very smooth. From Bayport he can coast along | 1 structortoo. He was well educated at the East, where . 
twenty miles to Cedar Key, inside the Keys of Waccasassa inside Helley’s Keys to the ‘‘Cootie” River, and thence in- | he was born, and came to the Western frontier more than can 
Bay, where the water is shallow and smooth. side Anclote Keys tc Anclote River. From here to Hog | fifty years ago. Of good natural parts and a close observer, ; 
Along the Withlacoochee the sportsman will find forests Island, at the head of Clearwater Harbor, there is another | he has accumulated a fund of information. He affects an un- lon 
of pines, with deer and quail, broad savannas and cypress | long outlyling reef. Sailing down Clearwater Harbor to | couth form of expression sometimes, which he contracted of SW! 
swamps, abounding in herons, cranes, egrets, water turkeys, Boca Ceiga Bay he will reach Tampa Bay, where he can | the backwoodsmen in early life, which pleases him much to | 
ospreys, eagles, etc., and ponds, lakes and bayous, the re- | proceed up to Old Tampa and Hillsboro bays, or keeping to | better than more scholarly language, while it serves to im- fes 
sort of innumerable flocks of ducks, coots, plover, snipe and | the southward inside the keys, across the mouth of Tampa | part his ideas. He has all his life been a land surveyor, bu 
curlew, while in the swamps and low hamaks can be found | Bay, he will enter Big Sarasota and Little Sarasota bays, and | often executing Government contracts, and thus have his ; 
panthers, bears, wild cattle and hogs, and in the high proceed to Casey’s Pass at the southerly end of of the latter observations of men and ag, been extended from the col 
hamaks squirrels and turkeys. In fact, the whole of bay. From here he can await a favorable opportunity and | Ohio River to Lake Superior. e has lived in camp almost wh 
Hernando county will prove of the greatest interest to the | a fair wind to run outside for a dozen miles to Kettle Har- | as much as in a house, and his fondness for the wilderness, mi 
sportsman, canoeist or tourist. On the coast, between the bor, which connects with Charlotte Harbor. whether forest or prairie, has never abated. Of course he vel 
mouths of the Withlacoochce and Anclote rivers, are numer- If he wishes to go below this point, he will sail inside to | was an expert hunter and was sure to supply his camp when- Is 
our keys and many harbors, the rivers and creeks being only | Punta Rassa, and a few miles below, in sight, enter Matan- | ever in regions where game abounded. ext 
from five to ten miles apart, while lying outside, parallel | 248 Pass, sailing down Estero Bay to Estero Pass, where a In early life he was much addicted to language quite in- sto 
with the coast and some ten miles distant, is St. Martin’s | 40zen_miles again of outside work will take him to Gor- | appropriate to a camp meeting or the vestibule of a church, by 
Reef, breaking off the force of the sea and rendering this don’s Pass, from whence he can follow the channels along but this he has succeeded in dropping out of his conversa- the 
portion of the coast as smooth as a mill pond, and in con- | the inside keys and Marco and Horr’s islands to Cocoanut | tion to a large extent; but the frailty of exaggeration still Id 
sequence, the shores are green to the water’s edge. Key, behind Cape Romano. From here to Cape Sable there | clings to him to a certain extent, but it seems to lend a sort the 
The rivers emptying into the Gulf between the ‘‘Coochee” | #te outlying banks and reefs which render this portion of | of piquancy to his discourse without detracting much from bu 
aid the Anclote have their sources in beautiful and wonder- | the route smooth, and the water is quite shallow anywhere | its instructiveness; for you readily see where to make the on 
ful springs, which burst out from the base of a high sand | Within three miles of the shore, and a harbor can be found | proper allowance to arrive at the truth he would teach. I ha 
ridge running paralle! with the coast, and distant from it | @t any time behind one of the “Ten Thousand Islands.” have said he was an instructor, and so he is. Nothing be 
some twelve miles. This ridge is covered by open pine This would be a delightful trip in a boat drawing less than pleases him so much as to sit on a box in front of the store, Jee 
forests, and eastward of it lie extensive hamaks of tropical | 2 foot of water, for it is in shallow water, and in the neigh- | and gather about him the boys of the town and discourse to alt 
luxuriance. In the edge of this hamak Jack and I were borhood of mud flats, oyster reefs and sand banksthat game, | them by the hour. Often in the balmy mornings of spring as 
standing one day, feasting our eyes upon its strange and | fish, clams and oysters are found in their greatest | have I seen the Major seat himself on a bench or box on the So 
wondrous beauties. Maple and mulberry, myrtle and mag- abundance. The cruise could of course be varied by pass- | sidewalk, when immediately the boys would begin to gather m« 
nolia, cedar and cypress, willow and water-oak, mastic and | img UP the numerous rivers and creeks to the mainlands, | around him till the passage would be fairly obstructed, to 
acacia, palmetto and dogwood, red bay and live oak, elm | 22d once in the “piney woods” venison, turkey and quail | when the interview would begin. I have frequently stopped at 
and sea-ash, gum and hickory, were thickly crowded to-| Could be added tothe larder. A and listened with interest and felt I was instructed, though fr 
gether, interlaced, intertwined ‘and overrun by grape vines, | , In the Rambler most of our sailing was, from choice, out- | his object evidently was to both amuse and instruct the boys. hi 
morning glories, climbing Jack and other creepers, and | side, with an offing of from two to ten miles from the shore _I cannot resist the temptation to repeat one of these inter- m 
their trunks beset and hidden by thickets of Spanish bayo- | line: but I hope, some day, to make such a cruise as out-| views. th 
net, satinwood, paw paw, Indian fig and cacti. Flowers of | lined above, in a canoe, or a small boat drawing not more} One of the boys who had worked up close to him said: M 
every hue greeted the eye from tree, shrub and vine. The | thansix inches. In this event I will thoroughly explore | ‘Now, Major, won’t you please tcll us some more about the M 
great snowy blossoms of sweet bay and magnolia, the tall | Chatham and Whitewater bays and the Western Everglades. | Black Hawk war?” ‘ of 
white racemes of Spanish bayonet, morning glories of every So far as the east coast of Florida is concerned, none but “‘Ah, my youngsters!” said he, “you always want to hear co 
tint, and the gorgeous scarlet and yellow flowers of the thoroughly good sea-going craft and experienced sailors | about war and bloodshed. Bettercultivate the arts of peace. te 
cacti mingled tbeie fragrance with odors from spicy shrubs should attempt its navigation below Jupiter Inlet, or above | That war was more’n than fifty years ago, and long before 
and aromatic leaves. that point if the outside route is taken, for the harbors are | many of your fathers were born. . Then I won my spurs, and th 
Jack essayed to cull a boquet of the choicest bloom, but | few and far between and difficult to enter, some of them | used them, too—at Stillman’s Run—but we will not talk ea 
his feet becoming entangled in the meshes of a ‘climbing only at Pm water, and with wind and tide favorable. The | about that. ; That war was onl the chirp of a cricket to the us 
Jack,” he fell full length and was lost to sight among the coast is a dangerous one and subject to severe storms, fierce | roar of a lion when compared with the great war of the ac 
bushes and vines. He came floundering out again with a | g#les and heavy seas. From Halifax River to Jupiter the | Rebellion, which was only twenty years ago. In that war m 
yell of anguish, and danced around, rubbing his legs where | inside route can be safely uavigated in small weatherly craft | I did some real service, and I may at some other time tell you ’ 
the acuminate, ensiform leaves of the Spanish bayonet had | V!® Mosquito Lagoon and Indian River, and with the tribu- about my campaigns in the South, but I am more peacefully is 
pierced them, and picking out the minute prickles of the taries of the latter river, and the contiguous coast, it is | inclined this morning.” to 
cactus from his hands and face. preferable, in my opinion, to the west coast for a winter’s ‘‘Well,” said another boy, ‘‘tell us, then, something about Pp 
‘“‘Ah, Jack!” said I commiseratively, sojourn, though in the eye of the sportsman each cvast has | this country when it was all new—when the prairies were h 
“The heart that i t k he fi its special advantages. . wild, and the groves had no fences around them, and the Ww 
e heart that is soones 7 e to the flowers : My pen is inadequate to describe the pleasures to be en- | deer and the prairie chickens had it all their own way.” b 
Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorns. joyed, and the beauties and wonders of nature to be observed, “Come here, sonny,” said the Major, as his eyes sparkled 
“Yes,” answered he ruefully, during a winter spent on the southern coast of Florida. | with the recollection of by-gone times, ‘‘you have got some q 
“Beholding heaven, and feeling hell!” The wealth and glory of the vegetable kingdom, the varied | sense, and I like to talk to you. You want to know how a 


These lines of Tom Moore as applied to Jack’s case em- 
bodied more truth than poetry, but they are worthy of being 
recorded, for it was the last poetry indulged in on the voy- 
age, for from the mouth of the Withlacoochee we took our 
course northwest, direct for Cedar Key, where we arrived in 
the afternoon on the first day of May, and the ‘‘Cruise of the 
Rambler” was ended. 

Cedar Key is now a thriving and flourishing city of sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants, situated on Way and Atsena Otie 
keys. Its principal industries are cedar and pine saw-mills, 


‘ 





and curious forms of animated nature, and the balmy atmos- 
phere and sunny skies of the Southern seas must be realized 
by appreciative senses to do them justice. 

And of all the pleasing objects of that perpetual summer 
clime, the ever-present palmetto, with its beauty and fresh- 
ness, Will strike the eye of the beholder as the grandest and 
most graceful, and the most characteristic and picturesque 
feature of those sub-tropical shores. To the camper it is 
house, food and raiment. A good shelter can be thatched 
with its broad leaves; its berries are palatable, nutritious 
and healing to the diseased lung, and furnish a good wine; 








things were as God made them, and before man had spoiled 
their beauty, and the deer and the prairie chickens were 
plenty. Yes, this was a glorious country then. I have al- 
ways believed that this was the Garden of Eden. I know 
that is so, boys, for I once saw the tracks old Adam made 
when he left. He was in a hurry, now, I tell you—yes, the 
track showed that he loped along as if something big was 
after him. 1 looked for Eve’s tracks but could find none, 
but she no doubt went trudging after at the best oon she 
could, ‘a-crying all the way she went,’ and probab iy yelled 
to him to hold up and wait for her, but if he ever did so you 
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ulders, can’t prove it by me. He was headed to the northwest, and | herbivorous, Will you remember that, sonny? The car- | man, who stumbled on them first, ran as he never ran before 
shower; I have always believed that he went straight to the Bad | nivorous eat a the highest organized kind of food, namely | nor since, hotly pursued by the boar, who was champing his 
es and Lands, which was bad enough sure. But the serpent didn’t | flesh, and would starve to death in the midst of all the vege- | teeth and frothing at the mouth, and pitched right in among 
Ik fur. go—not a bit of it. There is no record that he was driven | table food in the world. Of this class is the masasauger | us, as if he thought he was Samson, and wielded the jaw- 
_ a fish- out, and I have conclusive evidence that he stayed in this | and the tiger, for instance. . The omnivorous are those who | bone of an ass, and only a rifle bullet changed it froma 
>, hats, Eden. Yes, boys, that serpent wasa masasauger! He stayed | eat anything that comes along, whether flesh, fish or vege- | man funeral to a hog funeral. We went a long way around 
for its . and multiplied prodigiously.” table food. You are of this class, as I said before, and so is} that settlement, and I calculated the distance without 
les, ‘Masasauger! What’s that, Major?” shouted a little ur- | the hog as well as the bear, the ’coon and the ’possum, for | chaining it. I tell you I would turn out a prairie wild boar 
iven in chin onthe outer circle of the crowd with his shoe-brush | example. This class can Jive anywhere where anything | against the best in the old country and would ask no odds, 
CO”) is and blacking-box slung over his shoulder, as he adjusted his | can be got to eat, and so may be called lucky. either. 
porrect tattered straw hat. “‘The herbivorous is a class of animals that live on vege-| But, boys, I only told you about half of that snake story. 
' smal] “There, now,” shouted the Major. ‘What is this world | table food alone, of which there is a much greater abundance | When the pesky masasaugers handicapped me so, when 
much a-coming to that a boy born and bred right here should ask | than of animal food. Of this class the elephant, the camel | crossing that valle. you know both hands were full, and I 
what a masasauger is! Where is the schoolmaster now, that | and the horse and the rabbit are examples, so you see that | couldn’t take my eyes off the bunch of pilot plant. When 
or best such ignorance should prevail in the rising generation? | these vegetarians embrace the largest of all our animals. | about half way across, a flock of gallinippers lit on me, like 
easant Yes, in one who is growing up to make a voter and may de- | Now you know what omnivorous means, there may be some | a flock of pigeons on a grain field. They could not make 
| good cide a Presidential election, it may be, and, I dare say, his | hope for you.” much headway through the buckskin gloves or the buckskin 
, dys- mamma thinks he will be President himself—most mammas “But why didn’t the serpents bite the hogs?” inquired a | clothes, though they did some; but the face was naked, and 
dently think so in this country. But you tell her for me, sonny, | bright-eyed, round-faced lad, who stood with gaping mouth | they soon found it out and fought for the chance. That 
t, and that such ignorance looks bad for her hopeful. Masasau- | listening to the Major’s lecture on zoology. fighting alone saved me, and not much, either, forwhen I got 
ger! That is the little black prairie rattlesnake. He is} ‘‘There, now,” said the Major, ‘“‘what a question for a boy | through and planted my foot at the object, my face was 
flay, I the meanest little cuss that ever walked the earth. I just | born and bred ina prairie country. The hog isthe only ani- | covered as thick with them as a squash poultice. 1 laid 
d was know he is the rascal that presented that apple to Eve. ‘The | mal I know of that the rattlesnake can’t hurt, and what’s more | down my tools and brushed them off by the handful. Before 
ehind evidence is abundant. He is found in the right place. He | I don’t know of anything that will poison him. I once tried | I could see to cut off those snakes’ heads I told you about, a 
d the is just mean enough to do it, and then he is just the size. | a pesky mean one with arsenic and he grew fat on it, and I | thousand of them, at least, had got their snouts in so far 
voods When the record is silent we must look to probabilities. | reckon it was because they are so contrary. Why, he just | that they tore away when the owners went to grass, and it 
| View Now, if it had been a big snake it would have scared away | goes for them like a terrier among a lot of rats in a pit. A | took one of the chain men an hour at leust to pull them out 
in the the timid maiden, and he could never have accomplished | hog will smell a rattlesnake as far as a pointer will a prairie | with tweezers. He was a prudent and considerate youth, 
her ruin. No, it was a little serpent that she was not afraid | chicken, and will go for him twice as fast, and the more | and when I saw him carefully laying them down on an old 
of that offered her the apple.” there are of them the faster he goes. I once saw an old sow | letter which he took from his pocket, heads and points alter- 
“Stop, Major, a moment,” howled Tom Slack, ‘‘and tell | who had winded a big lot of these varmints run up wind so | nately, and asked him what he saved them for, he said that 
us how such a little snake could have held such a big apple | fast that it fairly took all of the kinks out of her tail, and | Jane (she was his sweetheart and had written that letter) 
in his mouth?” , when she broke in upon the silence of the meeting as they | had told him she was nearly out of pins, and had asked him 
“There it is again,” cried the Major, ‘‘another presidential | were basking in the sun on an old muskrat house, she slashed | 1f he came across any first-rate gallinippers, to save her a 
candidate going under very fast. Don’t you know that | away right and left in a most astonishing way. One nip | good lot of their bills, which were sharper and stronger and 
asnake’s mouth is a great deal bigger than he is himself? | and one shake was enough for one, when she would drop it | better every way than store pins! 
Don’t you know that a snake can just unhinge his jaws when | and go for another, and before you could say Jack Robinson, ‘‘While Jim was busy collecting the hairpins the rest of 
he pleases and open his mouth as wide as a quohog if he can | the ground was covered with the slaughtered reptiles, when | the party had been busy digging and munching a good sup- 
make anything by it; and you just bet that little fellow | she rooted over the old muskrat house, where she found a | ply of the root of the rattlesnake weed [Eryngium yuccafol- 
did his very best to handle a big apple, and I have no doubt | few more. She then piled them all up heads and points, | 7vm.—Eb.] This is a plant that grows abundantly all over the 
it was a red one at that. and went off for her litter of pigs that had come trailing | high prairies. This plant throws out from the root a cluster 
‘Mean, did I say, yes, indeed. Would you believe it, in the | and squalling after her. They had a choice family dinner | of long, narrow flag-like leaves, along the edges of which 
nesting season of the prairie chicken, they prowl around | that day, I tell you. are slender barbs. The seed stalk shoots up from the 
and find all the nests and eggs, which they gulp down as if ‘‘Without that supply of hog fodder many an early settler | center of the cluster of leaves, on the top of which a burr 
they were sugar-coated. ne will swallow a whole nest | would have run short of meat. grows, which contains seeds which}will germinate and bear 
full, till he is bloated out like a bologna sausage. But this ‘‘What kind of bacon did those hogs make? you ask. I | seeds again the third year and the two succeeding years, and 
is not all. Ifa nest escapes them they are always on the | tell you it was first-rate. A little strong, it may be, but we| then it dies. Near the top of this seed stalk a number of 
lookout for the little chicks, which they seem to like even | had strong men in those days, and they needed strong meat. | branches are thrown off, upon each of which a small seed 
better than the eggs, and I henestly believe they are mean | It’s more than thirty years since I have tasted a bit of it— | burr is grown, but their seeds are generally blasted. 
enough and smart enough to leave some of the nests, that | more’s the pity. ‘*Persons much affected by mosquito bites used to carry a 
they may thus profit by the patient industry of the old hen. ‘‘Masasaugers hate civilization as much as civilization | piece of this root in their pockets and when bitten chew the 
On some prairies I have seen them so thick that not a prairie | hates them; so soon as white men began to come in they | end of it a little and hold it on the bite for a short time, 
chicken could be raised there, and how they supported them- | began to leave, and I don’t believe there has been one this | when the irritation almost instantly disappeared. 
selves I don’t know, unless they eat each other, which I am | side of the Mississippi River in the last twenty years. That ‘*Whether the sap of the leaves or the stalk is an antidote 
RY. sure they did, for they are just mean enough to be cannibals. | is why I say if they hadn’t cleared out Adam the first time | for poisonous bites I do not. know, but the root certainly 
Why, if I were to tell you of some of my experiences with | they tried, they would all have left themselves, long before | possesses properties worth examining by the doctors, and 
the masasauger you would actually think me exaggerating, | Cain was grown up so he could strike a hard lick.” this is true of many other plants of the prairie which were 
and I should lose your confidence in my veracity which I ‘But was Adam a white man?” asked a strapping lad near | used by the early settlers for medicinal purposes. One I 
in- prize so highly.” the outside of the circle. may mention, which grew on the prairie, was used in 
ere “No! No!” they all cried. ‘‘Tell us about it, we know we “‘There, now,” said the Major, alittle tartly. ‘‘Theye is| place of quinine, and with similar effect to cure the ague. 
nan can depend on every word you say.” another promising piece of timber spoiled for some great | It grew up in a single stem from the root and bore a num- 
rer, “Well then,” said the Major, as he smoothed down his | place. No amount of teaching can ever get him out of a| ber of small white flowers with short, small leaves. The 
un- long white beard and changed the position of his legs by | log cabin or raise him above the plane of a rail-splitter, a | leaf of the plant grew out from the stem two and a half 
| of swinging the right over the left, ‘‘I will venture this once | tanner, or a canal driver. But never mind, for there are | inches long and one and a half inches broad, and was very 
ich to tell yeu how it was. When surveying in the prairie in- | enough left to keep trying, and it may be some of them will | bitter [Verbena stricta.—Ep.] Of these leaves « strong tea 
'm- fested by these varments, I alway wear heavy boots and a| win. Where is the schoolmaster? Was Adam a white | was made, which was drank freely, and produced a sensation 
or, buckskin suit throughout. man? Tobe sure he was. Wasn’t Ham the first nigger? I | almost like a slight intoxication. This tea was sometimes 
his “‘T was once running a line across a large prairie when J | Say again, where is the schoolmaster, to let such nonsense | boiled down and made into pills, one of which, as big as a 
the come up to the flagman on the top of a swell in the prairie, | find a place among the rising generation?’ What kind of | small pea, was as much as | cared to take at once. 
ost which overlooked a valley about a mile wide, and in the | rulers wil! he make of you? “By the time Jim had finished collecting hairpins, I had 
ss, middle of the valley was a wide swale where the grass was “You ask again what breed of hogs those were? I tell} the big head badly. But the poultice was ready, and ap- 
he very high. I told the flagman to go quite across the valley. | you they were the plowshare breed, or the ‘prairie rooters,’ | plied all over the face. Almost instantly the burning pain 
n- I set the compass and sighted across, when I observed in the | as some called them. They bad snouts as long as a tapir, | ceased, and in an hour I was as well as ever.’ 
exact line a clump of the compass plant in full bloom, which | and as stout as a crowbar, and the way they went for the ‘‘But what are gallinippers, Major?” cried out one of the 
in- stood a little by itself, though many others like it were near | wild artichokes was a caution. They would break up a] boys, who seemed to have an inquiring mind, : : 
h, by on all sides. I thought if I could keep my eye fixed on | ten acre _ quicker than you could with six yoke of ‘Well, now, I don’t blame you for that,” said the in- 
a- the object till I could reach it, I could save some time, and | oxen, and twice as well. And many a settler who was short | structor in natural history, “for they, too, were all gone 
ill I determined to try it. The compass under one arm and | of a team depended on them to break his land. But then | with the masasauger long before you were born, and it is 
rt the tripod under the other made a pretty good load, | they were always troublesome, for they would come back | lucky for you that they were, They are a kind of mosquito, 
m but I was young and strong, and I fixed my eye | for the crop after it was raised. Fence them out! As well | only a good deal more so. They are ’most as big as grass 
he on the object a mile away and started. The first | fence out the prairie chickens or the spotted gophers. Ihave | hoppers, with speckled or barred wings and legs, and they 
have bills long enough for hairpins, as was shown by what 


I half of the distance I got over very well, but after that I 
began to labor and go slowly, and before I reached the ob- 


ig 

e, ject from which I never once removed my eyes, it seemed 
0 almost impossible to drag one foot after the other, and I felt 
Z as if I must stop and rest. I however persevered to the end. 
|e So soon as I reached the object I looked down and saw that 
r more than fifty of those cussed masasaugers were fastened 
i, to my buckskin leggins. The pisen pests had been a 
d at me all the way across, whenever I came near one, an 
h from the peculiar texture of buckskin, whenever one struck 
. his teeth into it he could not let go, especially if it was in 
i motion. Well, boys, they just covered both legs nearly to 


the knees and they made it lively down there, I tell you. 
- My legs then would have made a good match for the 
2 Medusu’s head. To draw my hunting-knife was the work 

of an instant, and I struck off heads faster than you could 
; count. That was the biggest masasauger funeral I ever at- 
; tended, and the ceremonies were the shortest. 
‘But the masasauger is not without its uses, and proves 
the truth of the saying that nothing is made in vain. The 
; early settlers, before they had time to raise a crop of corn, 
used to fatten their hogs on masasaugers, finishing off with 
: acorns in the groves. ‘Now the hog is an omnivorous ani- 
mal, and—” 
_ ‘Hello, Major, what is omnivorous? What breed of hogs 
is that?” cried a little urchin, whose pants were rolled up 
to the knees and were held up by a piece of listing as a sus- 
pender over the left shoulder, and whose mamma had not 
had time to repair his breeches torn ona picket fence, 
which he had climbed the day before to plunder a neigh- 
hor’s garden. 

The Major stroked his long beard as he looked at the in- 
quirer with a benevolent rather than offended expression, 
and said: 

“‘Come here, sonny, till I tell you. Here is another case 
where a candidate for greatness is likely to be ruined by 
Eocene. What did your mamma design you for? Not 
the General of the Army, Iam sure. You will make a man 
of peace, for I see you always carry a white flag. But let 
me advise you hereafter to carry it in front of you rather 
than behind, that your flag of truce may be seen before you 
are injured. Omnivorous, did you ask? You are an om- 
nivorous yourself, and eat everything you can lay your 
hands on—flesh, fish or vegetables—and I fear me you are 
not always over scrupulous how you get them. All eaters 
are di into three ivorous, omnivorous and 














seen one clear a ten rail fence without touching a hoof, and I 
once saw an oldsow with a litter of pigs at her heels. slip 
through a spacein a paling fence not three inches wide, as 
slick asif both sides were greased, and the way she went 
into those flowerbeds was a caution. But a circus soon fol- 
lowed—the old woman and the stalwart girls rushed out of 
the cabin with shovel and tongs, mop and broom, and set 
up a yell that would have drowned Gabriel’s horn, and you 
might have seen that old sowscoot back quicker than she 
came, and all you could see after that was a blue streak 
leading away to the prairie, and the pigs —ae along 
after. That was a remarkable instance, I admit, for a hog 
is the contrariest animal ever civilized by man, and if you 
want to get him out of alot the surest plun is to try to keep 
him in.” 

“But,” said Jack Tubbs, ‘‘didn’t those hogs sometimes 
run off and the settlers lose them?” 

“There now,” said the Major, ‘‘there is some sense in that 
question, and there is some hope for that boy if his mamma 
only licks him often enough. 

‘Yes, a good many of those hogs did run off and set up 
housekeeping on their own account. The hog is a strange 
animal after all. He isa direct descendant of the wild boar 
of Europe, which your story books tell you is so fierce and 
ugly. But he is easily domesticated, and in a few genera- 
tions, if he is kept close, treated kindly and well fed, especi- 
ally the latter, becomes the quiet porker you see at the 
country fair. But then he goes wild still easier. Turn ott 
the fattest hog into the range and make him shift for him- 
self and in a few years he becomes as wild as his grandfather 
was a thousand years ago. He gaunts up, becomes bow- 
backed and long-legged, and will run like a deer and will 
fight like a tiger, and even his children will become striped 
like the pigs of the wild boar. This is what they call re- 
verting to the wild state, and this he seems rather fond of 
doing. 
Yes, forty or fifty years ago there were a good many 
gangs of wild hogs in the great prairies of lilinois. They 
kept clear away from the timber if there were any settle- 
ments there, and téok to the most secluded places they could 
find many miles away. Those plowshare brutes didn’t want 
much change to make them wild, either. Once z was sur- 
veying on the Grand Prairie, not a hundred miles from 
here, and came across a lot of these wild ho An old boar 
challenged us at once, and I made up my mind directly that 
I had lost no hogs in that neighborhood, and left. The flag- 
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Jim did for his sweetheart. They are as sharp as a two- 
edged needle and as strong as a fire-poker. When one struck 
you in the face, you would think a mule had kicked you. 
They hunted in flocks, and each one was more savage than 
another. The only way to sleep when they were around 
was to lay down on the lee side of a big fire, and when you 
would awaken in the morning the dead and the wounded 
would cover you like a blanket. I once got a pan of 
skimmed milk at a cabin when we were out of provisions. 
and nearly starved. We all sat down around it ina big 
smoke and agreed to divide it by each one taking one swal- 
low—honest. Each swelled his cheeks out big and it dis- 
appeared fast, but before it got round there was more than 
half an inch of gallinippers on it, but tie last fellow didn’t 
mind it, and said he got more good out of it than any of the 
rest. 
“Why! a half-dozen smart gallinippers would clear that 
bottom of the mosquitoes any day in half an hour. Once, 
when I was surveying a Government contract on Lake 
Superior we camped on a beautiful lake—Lake Gratiot. It 
was a charming little lake of clear sweet water. ‘Now, 
boys,’ said I, ‘we will have a nice dish of trout for supper. 
You, Bill, get some bait, for that lake I am sure is full of 
the speckled jackets.’ ‘What shall I get,’ said Bill. ‘for 

ou know there are no angle worms in all this country,’ and 

knew Bill was right—not an angle worm ever existed in 
the Lake Superior countrv, till they were taken up there 
and planted by white men, I myself took a pailful of them 
up there about twenty-five years ago and planted them 
along Eagle River, and in a few years they were as plenty as 
blackberries on Indian Creek. Angle worms are migratory 
and follow civilization, but they won’t follow the Indians, 
they are too refined for that. 

“I told Bill to tear an old log to pieces and get some grubs, 
I said they would do better than angle worms, because the 
trout were not used to these. An old Chippewa Indian who 
had sauntered into camp and heard what was said spoke up: 
‘No trout in that lake.’ I was too polite to tell him that [knew 
he lied, for I thought no trout could keep out of such water, 
but after fishing the lake all over in every nook and corner 
for three days, I found the old savage was right. So let no 
one fish for trout in Lake Gratiot. , 

‘Before Bill had found any grubs a crowd of gallinippers, 
which had scented us afar off, came like a whirlwind and 
settled down on us. Then such a jumping for bear’s grease 
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mixed with gunpowder you never saw before. 


again. 


black bass. 
If you remember it all you will do well. 


more, 


so much the better still. 
all well tanned into you so you will never forget it. 


boots, for they will never be fit for anything else. 


forget it. 
than a passing shadow. 


only the day is pleasant.” . 


me a nod of recognition as he passed me. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


OUR WINTER BIRDS. 


BY GEORGE ENTY. 





haunts and habits during the winter months. 


willing and able to defy the fiercest weather. 
and Canada excites our warmest admiration. 


our winter birds. 


with us. 


about the middle of March or first of April. 
is one of the most cheery of birds. 


brown ragweed! How he twitters! 


that it will pay us to go far to hear. 


scattered seeds, and then hurrying on to find some old barn 
or thick evergreen tree in which to pass the night. 

In the country, when the snow has covered the ragweed 
and the catnip, from which they get a large part of their 
daily food, they fly along the rough rail fences that are 
everywhere to be seen, and pick the seeds out of the crevices 
where they have been deposited by the wind. How soci- 
able are these little birds. We swept away the snow and 
threw seeds and crumbs to a dozen snowbirds. The next 
morning there were more than a score of snowbirds and a 
few song sparrows enjoying their breakfast. 
we had more than one hundred boarders of the feathery 
order, all of whom came regularly, morning and evening, 

> to pick up their crumbs, repaying us amply with their musi- 


hay and grain afford them a subsistence. 


sparrow (Melospiza melodia). It must have a strong love for 
home associations, for the patch of brambles, the grassy 


in summer, are also its haunts during winter. His deep, 


the sun shines clear and warm, he will even sing us a song, 
such as he delighted to sing last summer. 


commences in earnest. 
blackberry the song sparrow pours forth his varied songs. 


usually frequents lower and damper ground. 


winter. 


northern States. They are gregarious, often being seen in 


their unmistakable undulating flight for several days. 


of solitude, they seek the main body of finches. 

One soft February day, when the big snowflakes were fall- 
ing fast, we heard the song of a Chrisomitris tristis, and 
upon going toaclump of sumacs, saw a young male and female 
goldfinch. The male sat on a twig, a foot or two below the 
object of his affection, and sang most sweetly. Few old 
birds, in balmy June even, could equal this bird, on this 
gloomy day. We listened for half an hour, and went away 
wishing that we had it in a cage so that we could hear its 
thrilling song always. 

Bluebirds (Sialia sialis) and robins (Turdus migratorius) 
sometime brave winter's cold and snow, and stay in the 
land of the apple and pear. Rarely more than a half dozen 
of each species are observed in one neighborhood, and never 
in cities or towns. They are usually quite silent and cheer- 
less during the time that their friends are’ sojourning in the 
Gulf countries, The robins feed on dogwood berries, byds, 


We smeared 
ourselves all over with that, when the laugh was on our side 
Luck came out of that threat, for we immediately 
baited our hooks with gallinippers, and although we caught 
no trout we caught a fine string of yellow perch, and some 


‘‘Now, boys, I think I have told you enough for one day. 
It is of no use for 
me to tell you things if you turn away and think of them no 
Right now on your way home to get your dinners 
ee should run your minds over what I have’ said and see 

ow much you can remember of what 1 have told you, and 
the oftener you think it over and try to remember more and 
more of it, so much the better, and if you will talk it over 
among yourselves and see which can remember the most, 
If you try hard you may have it 
Those 
who do this will have good hopes for the future, but those 
who turn away and forget all had better keep to shining 


“One important difference between great men and little 
men is that the former think over and ponder and try to 
remember what they learn, while the latter immediately 
It leaves no more impression on their minds 
Those who want to remember 
what I say may meet me here to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock and I will tell you more about things as they were 
in the western country in the olden times of long ago, if 


As the Major closed his discourse and bade the boys a 
good morning in a kindly tone, I slipped my note book into 
my pocket and looked as innocent as a lamb when he gave 


y= few of the many persons that are interested in 

birds in summer time ever think of studying their 
Excepting 
the snowbirds and one or two others, all birds are supposed 
by the general public to go south at the approach of winter. 
And yet, if people only take the trouble to look around them 
a little, make an occasional tour of their park or some wood, 
go along some hedge or tramp through the brown fields, 
they would be surprised to find so many birds that were 
The brave 
spirit shown by the birds that winter in our northern States 


The snowbird (Junco hyemalis)is the most common of all 
Breeding in the British Provinces and the 
mountainous and high wooded regions of the Northern 
States, it comes, in wonderful numbers, to pass the winter 
They usually arrive during the first weeks of 
October, and leave again, for their homes in the woods, 
While here it 
When the snow has 
fallen enough to entirely cover the ground, then the snow- 
bird is in his glory. How he swings from the tops of the 
A flock of a hundred 
will be feeding thus, and their united voices make aharmony 
In the evening, when 
the night threatens stormy and cold, we see them scurrying 
across our gardens, stopping long enough to glean a few 





In two days 


cal twittering. When nothing else can be had, stacks of 
























Next to the snowbird in point of numbers comes the song 


knoll, and the field of grass and stubble that it frequented 


musical chirp is seldom heard on very cold days, as then he 
is hid away under some grassy or bushy thicket; but when 


When the warm 
days of March—fair promises of spring—come, then singing 
Perched on the strong cane of a 


His bill of fare is much the same as the snowbirds, only he 
does not roam over so much ground in feeding, and he 


The fox sparrow zomes among us only when forced to do 
so by the severity of the weather, and the chipping sparrow 
remains with us so irregularly, that he is seldom seen in 


The goldfinches, those exquisite little songsters, resembl- 
ing in color some varieties of canaries, always winter in our 


flocks of forty or fifty, and move about the country in search 
of food. Sometime they will not be seen for several weeks 
in a locality, and then they will come sailing around with 
Oc- 
casionally a pair of birds, usually young, wilileavVe the flock 
and take care of themselves fora day or two, and then, tiring 


FOREST AND STREAM. [Manon 22, 1863; 































































































































But there comes an end to such days. Winter spreads 
his hoary mantle o’er field and wood, and then all this gay. 
ety and hauteur is thrown to the winds. Now, your saucy 


green plants, and whatever of insect life can be.obtained in 
cold weather. They are never seen near dwellings, but love 
solitary woods and points of hills, and are sometimes seen 
































































































in-hemlock or other evergreen woods. At this season he is | ‘Bob White,” or, as the Germans more reverently say, dro 
ever silent, and seemingly sad. When secn he flits quietly | “Fear God,” will be ge for the plaintive ‘‘wi-ef-e, anc 
away, not that he is afraid, but that- he desires solitude. | wi-ef-e.” Now, you no longer have the buckwheat fields to the 
But in the spring, when the warm days do come, our hardy | revel in; but struggling through the snow, a disheartened reu 
robin will be the first to triumph over fallen winter, and | troop of little birds, you seek for food and shelter, and your the 
sing the praises of genial spring. cry of anguish is but the overflowing of your cup of bitter. rat 
The bluebird has his habitation in the cavity made by a| ness. And he who will not give you an armful of brush hal 
woodpecker for a nest. It is usually seen in an open wood | or straw to nestle under, ora hand ui of grain or crumbs to the 
of large timber, or what in the New = or Middle | sustain life through the bitter — is not worthy of the pe 
States would be called a ‘‘woods field.” They do not ven-/| breath of life, or the protection of Him who loves alike all # 
ture forth in very cold or rough weather oftener than every | the good and beautiful of His creation. Ww 
two or three days, and then they only make short excursions ea ee eee aoe — 
among the neighboring trees for the purpose of finding a BRUIN’S VARIED MOODS. in 
few benumbed flies and bugs to appease their appetites. ; ‘ tov 
Ah! how sad is their ‘‘Cheerily-cheerily-cheerily” as on a \ ILL a bear attack a human being? Yes, one bear will nes 
winter’s evening they fly to their homes in the dead oak, attack a strong and courageous man and another will . 
while the mercury inthe thermometer is dropping to zero | flee from the presence of a child, though far in the woods : 
and the wind whistles a dirge through the leafless trees, | #24 alone. How is thisall true? There is as much difference on 
But when the snow is melting on the eastern hill, and the | i2 the courage, tempers and general dispositions of bears as % 
ice upon the river is broken, their ‘“Cheerily,” now so sad, | there is in the human family, or the dog family, or the ib 
will be a gushing note of joy. horse family. Who has not seen a litter of little dogs who, - 
What a gay and dashing fellow is the blue jay, the | When rushed upon with intent to frighten, will show all the - 
Cyanurus cristatus of ornithology! He is just as vivacious varied dispositions, although of one age and birth, and of ~ 
and spirited in action as he isin dress, Then, too, he has| the same parents. One will meet you in the arena, one 
the virtue of being a permanent citizen of whatever locality will scamper away under the bed yelping murder; a third : 
he deigns to honor with his presence. sits down unconcerned and awaits the results and feels wil- : 
ling to stand his chance, and so ov. Is not this true of bei 


The jay’s mode of obtaining a livelihood in winter is, of all 
our hibernating birds, the most interesting. During the 
fall months he is ever industriously concealing chestnuts, 


nearly all animals? ke 
1 once saw three cubs, all of one litter, one was tame and 


acorns, corn and sometime hickory nuts. Only one nut is quiet and loved to be petted, and when scratched would turn ” 
buried in the same place, and they will have their winter’s | UP bis back like the pet pig. Another was shy, wild and oo 
supply scattered over a mile or more of all sorts of rough | C2UtOus, but not angry, still when convenient, he would = 
ground. But how they find these nuts again is beyond our | §22P if a chance presented itself. The third was a demon, = 
comprehension. And yet, we suppose, they find every and was confined with a chain; he was. untameable and mi 
buried treasure, for after having examined many hundreds showed no quarters, kept up a moaning howl and whine, a 


and wanted no visitor, but would climb up and dig down, 


of places where the jays had been scratching, we have never and was sure to bite if he could. Now, does not this settle ga 


yet found one where a nut of some kind had not been un- 


. he question? These bears were all kept by the same man ni 

earthed. What a wonderful memory for locality must they | {¢4 ee eee ee , 
have! No wonder that they can be independent, even if the | /” A Say apne any bs ren ee See du 

a ee ng — = — wee ee ver — not | conversation with aaa of men whe have had to do with 
ak oii: to! find his dinner? ee ee ee ee eee animals, I feel justified in asserting that the foregoing is ou 
" When the winter comes with too grim a visage our blue the -_ true theory. — a man — a bear he is in tic 
jays retreat to some hollow tree or thicket of white oak _ porianpsig cae. 4: 50 peg gt —— pe gpeacuconl qu 
shrubs to shelter themselves from his fierce blasts. Then, a 7 otaesdl em suai inate ob ‘f la oe eae eaeien oe a ad ar 
too, to shorten operations, do our jays stoop to methods that oanar a een aia e may creep away soait ior 0 idle 7 
are actical the st. i ax = a 
Se _ er — — : say — aktsat, of | #80 then run wildly. I have lots of evidence of all these ca 
— rae a eet wilt a ae ae het prs appearances without regard to age, size, time of year or sex. fr 
; : ev Pp he mothers of all animals stand by their young and fight for Sc 


selves. Perhaps they think that they have earned that 


much by destroying slugs and noxious insects during its them as a general rule, especially if the infant is in trouble is 


and gives the alarm of distress, and by no meansis bruin an 


cultivation. Most social bird! Come and see us, as you do, : : ra " 
Sere eran, : , | exception to this rule, neither is the untameable fox, and to go m 
gen gh ns - Ah, you saucy, inquisitive fellow! outside, we will add the partridge. All females will defen a 
ho BeBe it their young. t 
The black-capped titmouse (Parus atrieapiliis) is one of Son : : ty 
: ea ie a : me people think bears kill sheep naturally as the bee 
our happiest winter birds. He is sung of by poets, and sips heuer, PThis is not so, if it poe 4 we conld not keep e 


rightly, for no other bird shows a more brave and cheery 
spirit. The chickadee, as this bird is commonly known, 
really is not in his happiest element until winter time. Then 


sheep in the border towns in Maine. Some bears learn to 
take sheep tbe same as dogs, and when one of these sheep is 
killers arrives in a neighborhood his mark is made and sheep 


he will swing from the peach trees that grow by our garden ar oe : TU 
walls, and all the time talking so cheerily in bird language. eee a gid — — re eee - the State of bl 
we suppose, that if we could only underst: ’ well posted in other places, but pre- cc 
And, see : y and bird | sume the statements will apply generall E. B 

language we really would hear him say— PPly & y Ree ui 
Signe Wa_p, Maine. li 
“I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree, Se ot ae ee ed ir 
And the storm doesn’t trouble me, EXPERIENCE WITH WATER WITCHES. di 
pene _ : : WAS much interested in reading the several articles on by 
The country children have a beautiful habit of hanging water witches, as they have appeared in ForEST AND tl 
bits of meat upon the posts or trees near their homes for] SrreaM, and, judging from your remarks, I infer you are al 
these birds to eat. The chickadees, with their near kinsfolk, | disposed to doubt the fact of finding water in the ground by it 
the woodpeckers, will come every day to feast on the bounty | the aid of a green stick or twig. x 
so generously given. And while they are so happy, the| Something over fifty years ago, being a lad of some ten is 
children are more so, as from the windows or doorway they | years old, 1 was on a visit at an uncle’s, who desired to pro- f 
watch their protégés of the time being. This little bird | cure water ina certain field on his farm in Hillsdale town, 0 

is very sociable. It is usually seen in company with a half | Columbia county, State of New York. He called on his 

dozen of its fellows, and sometime, a couple of wood- | sister, who, it seems, was a water witch, to go out into this 
peckers or creepers, making, in all, a lively company of in- | field and find it, if there. 'I'his was the first I ever heard of 1 
sect hunters. It is surprising, the confidence that is shown | such a thing, and of course, boylike, I was very much in- 3} 
by the titmice. They will suffer you to approach within a| terested. My uncle cut a forked twig from a willow. Anna t] 
few steps of them, and then will only cock their head on | (that was her name) held one twig in each hand, with the I 
one side, look at you critically, and then go on about their| butt end up, walking around the dooryard. At a number a 
ever busy task of searching for food. of places I saw it point down and work in her hands. I bs 8 
Several varieties of woodpeckers are more or less familiar | did not go to the field and see the operation then, as I had r 
as winter residents. And closely allied to these are the sap-| to return that’ afternoon to my grandfather's, a few miles 0 
suckers, some of whom also stay yg the entire year in | away, where I then lived. I was told afterward the willow r 
the vicinity of their nesting ground. hey will make us| twig indicated where to dig, and the water was found as f 
‘flying visits” at intervals of several days or weeks, accord- | desired. i 
ing to the amount of food to be found and the sort of recep I did not see nor think of water witches until many years J 
tion they receive. These birds are very fond of working on | afterward. In the mean time I had married, and afterward 1 
the locust tree, as beneath its rough bark many bugs and | settled in the city of Detroit, about 1844 or ’45. I bought a } 
their larve are found. They are not only pleasing to the | lot at the extreme southern limit of the city; one line of my ¢ 
eye, but are of _much practical use to the horticulturist and | lot was the city boundary; it was adjoining an orchard. ( 
fruit-grower. The woodpecker and sapsucker both, like the Being so far out the opulation was sparse, and the water i 
bluebird, have a permanent home, even though they are | pipes had not been laid, so the citizens of that section de- 4 
rarely ‘‘in” excepting at night. Into some dead tree a hole nded on wells. I built, and residing on my lot, and not ] 
is bored horizontally two or three inches, and then down aving put down a well, depended on my neighbor for 4 


five or six inches, and made large enough to contain the 
owner comfortably, lined with a nest of fine wood or grass, 
and it is completed. 

All the grouse, and the Virginia quail (Ortyz virginianus) 
hibernate in the vicinity of their summer homes. Of the 
grouse, the ruffed is justly famed for his intrepid spirit and 
hardihood. No hills are too wild or craggy for him. No 
thicket is so brambly but that he will pierce it with crash- 
ing wings. Let the snow be ever so deep, and the winds 
ever so fierce and wild, he will only condescend to pluck the 
buds from our apple trees, and with this apology for & sup- 
per he will whir away to the evergreen wood, or to some 
dense thicket, and sleep as becomes the king of game birds. 
Sometime, however, a more domestic whim will seize him, 
and he will pick up the grains of oats and corn to be found 
along the roads, when he can do so without approaching too 
near to civilization. That he cares little for the average 
winter, is proved by the fact that we have frequently heard 
him drumming in midwinter. 

Would that we could say the same of the quail. His 
“spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.” He is 
such a happy, good fellow, that, for his sake, we wish 
*twere always autumn. How proudly they strut among the 
brown chestnut leaves in ba October! How swiftly 
courses the blood through our veins— 

“‘When the sumac’s fruit is red, 
And the quail is piping loud 
In the buckwheat where he fed.” 


water. We had long dry spells or drouths, when most of 

the wells were dry. I —— putting down a well until ] 
the next season of drouth. Then the question to be decided 
was where on the lot to locate it, the lot being about fifty by | 
one hundred. It happened that one of my young sisters, 

aged about ten years, was visiting us. She had never heard 

of finding water with a forced twig. One Sunday afternoon, 

at the very latter end of our penioaiial drouth, I was talk- 

ing with my wife about digging a well, when all at once 

there rushed into my mind the remembrance of Anna find- 

ing water in ‘‘York State” for uncle on his farm. I related 

the circumstances, and proposed to get some twigs, and let 

my wife and sister try them, and see if they would work in 

their hands. 

The next trouble was to get the willow forked twigs, for, 
as I supposed at that time, nothing but willow would work, 
and as there was not a willow in the city nor State that I 
knew of, my wife proposed that I should go into the 
orchard adjoining and get some apple tree forked twigs. 
With no faith in them I prepared some, and placing one each 
in my wife’s and sister’s hands, in the position as nearly 23 
I could remember having seen it held, and holding one my- 
self, we sallied out into the yard, and went marching around 
promiscuously, All at once my wife cried out excitedly, 
“The twig works in my hands.” Walking a little further 
on, down went the le upper end, plumb. My sister 
seeing the operation, held her twig in position, when plumb 
down it turned, frightening her so that she screamed and 
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0) her twig. I was as much surprised as they were, 
” te thought they were playing a joke; they declared 
they were not. However, { quietly marked the spot, and to 
remove all doubt I blindfolded both and led them all around 
the yard; whenever we came to where the stream of water 
ran underground the twigs would point down in both their 
hands. At one point, on one side, and nearly at 
the back end of the lot, the twigs worked so 
strongly that one of the branches would gener- 
ally twist so much that it would be broken half in two, 
when a fresh one would be required. In leading them 
toward this one central point the twigs seemed to feel the 
influence of the water, commencing to turn in front of them 
toward the underground water, on approaching nearer and 
nearer, down, down, further and further, until the crotch 
or butt pointed directly plumb at the point designated in 
former trials. Passing on straight ahead (now going from 
the water) the twig would bend back toward them, coming 
up to nearly a horizontal position, or, in other words, 
making nearly three-quartersof a circle. Keepingon straight 
ahead the single ends will go back, the reverse to an upright 
position as at the first, when the distance traveled (say two 
or three rods) is beyond the influence of the water. We 
then reversed the order of approach by walking toward the 
point backward. In this case the crotch will commence to 
lean toward the person carrying it, their back at the time 
being toward the water. Keeping on in that way the twig 
keeps bending in and down, until it strikes plumb at the 
time they arrive over the stream. So keeping on backward, 
now receding from the stream, the twig will gradually come 
up to nearly a level in front of the person. The tendency of 
the twig is always to point to the water, whether approach- 
ing or receding from the stream or spring, whichever it 
may be. After this thorough test I had full faith to dig a 
well around the point indicated, and I found abundance of 
water. Even in times of drouth, while my neighbors’ wells 
gave out, mince had plenty; so much so that my well fur- 
nished our family and neighbors and their domestic animals 
during such periods. 





Foxes oF THE EAst.—We receive frequent inquiries from 
our fox-hunting readers of the Eastern States giving descrip- 
tions of foxes of unusual colors which they have seen, and re- 
questing their identification. East of the Mississippi there 
are found but two species of fox, the common red (Vulpes 
vulgaris pennsylvanicus), and the gray fox (Urocyon cinereo- 
argentatus). The former is distributed over the whole 
country, from the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast, and 
from the British line south to the northern tier of the 
Southern States, and even further southward. The gray fox 
is most abundant in the South, and is less so than its larger 
relative north of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. Of 
course it must be understood that there is no fixed line be- 
yond which neither species intrudes. The ranges of the 
two overlap each other, and the red fox is often killed in 
Virginia and North Carolina, while the gray has been killed 
in New England and is abundant in Ohio, but is not com- 
mon so far north. While the common pelage of the red fox 
is, as its name implies, red, it varies considerably in color, 
runping into so-called varieties, such as the cross and the 
black or silver gray fox. The best authorities regard these 
colors as examples more or less perfect of the not very unus- 
ual phenomenon of melanism. A red fox may give birth to a 
litter of puppies, in which there will be red cross and black 
individuals, and the converse of this is true. An essential 
difference by which the red fox, whatever his color, may 
be distinguished from the gray is to be found in the tails of 
the two species. In Vulpes the tail is covered with soft fur 
and long hair uniformly mingled with it, while in Urocyon 
it has a concealed ridge or mane of stiff hairs without any 
soft fur intermixed with them. The so-called Samson fox 
is a red fox with a peculiar crisp, woolly condition of the 
fur. Professor Allen is inclined to attribute this peculiarity 
of pelage to some disease. 








Sprinc Notes.—-Stanley, Morris Co., N. J., March 14, 
1883.—The birds are here with the very first indication of 
spring. On the morning of the 12th the air resounded with 
the songs of robins, bluebirds, sparrows and blackbirds, As 
I luoked from my window at sunrise this morning, a king- 
apple tree near the house was fairly reddened again by the 
score of robins, whose bright breasts reflected the earliest 
rays of the sun. The snowbirds, which have been closel 
occupied all winter in securing food, were chasing ok 
other joyfully on eager wing in thcir love making. Great 
flights of blackbirds were seen passing north, One flock lit 
in a tall acacia tree, arraying it in fluttering funereal garb. 
An immense chicken hawk has been making game of our 
poultry. Two hens quite as large as the assailant were 
killed and partly eaten. This evening I saw the first wood- 
cock, within a stone’s throw of the New Providence depot 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, a favor- 
ite place every spring. AsI sat in my carriage expectant] 
waiting, one lit in the muddy road but twenty feet away; 
heard several others in the adjoining fields. They are a 
week later than last year.—GEORGE SHEPARD PaGeE. 


The first robin arrived February 9, the earliest on record 
here. Bluebirds February 27; killdeer March 4; crows, 
kingfishers and meadow larks have been here all the winter. 
—J. Orrs FeLLows (Hornellsville, N. Y., March 15). 


THE GREAT CAROLINA WREN IN CONNECTICUT.— While 
out collecting on Friday, March 2, 1888, a warm pleasant 
spring-like day, in passing by an old abandoned granite 
quarry, I heard a bird’s song quite new tome. I found the 
bird perched on a low bush, among a pile of rocks, singing 
almost incessantly. I shot it, and on examination it was 
found to be a great Carolina wren. It now makes a valua- 
ble addition to my cabinet of skins. A note in C. H. Mer- 
Tiam’s ‘‘Review of the Birds of Connecticut,” says it doubt- 
less occurs as a rare summer resident from the South in the 
Connecticut Valley. I find no record of its being taken in 
this State previous to mine.—C. H. Nerr (Portland, Conn., 


March 10, 1883). 

THosz Migratory QuarL.—New Market, N. H., March 
12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
two notes in Forest anp STREAM, Feb. 22 and March &, 
both from Dover, N. H., and referring to migratory quail. 
ae aot SC. 4. W. aoe in making his statement. 

ver the e , and while alo 
Chapel street, about 200° ae ties the oe tae 
what is now known as a oer ana I do not claim 
to be an ornithologist, but can Ls gant Grom sates gue- 
We I think it probable that they were seen the 1st 
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RepPoLt Linnets IN CONFINEMENT.—Seeing in ForEsT 
AND STREAM of March 8, Mr. Cahoon’s account of a linnet 
he has caged, reminds me to- give him my experience with 
them. Early in February I was fortunate enough to capture 
a pair of the little fellows, male and female, and I have had 
them caged since that time. They show signs of mating 
now, and I am in hopes to be able to report the fact before 
the end of the present month. . They eat freely of all kinds 
of seeds, but seem to prefer canary seed to anything clse. 
They eat sparingly of cracker, and not at all of bread crumbs. 
They drink a great deal of water, and are very uneasy if I 
do not give them a dish of fresh water every morning. I 
have never seen them offer to wash or bathe as canaries do, 
but I think they may doso in the summer time. Have not 
observed the habit of hanging downward from top of the 
cage, but my birds use the little swing hung in the cage, and 
will sometime fight fierce battles for possession of it. They 


are very chatty and sociable, and the ‘‘gude wife” says are a 
deal of company.—J. E. M. (Deering, Maine, March 10, 
1888). 


Spring 1n Montana.—Helena, March 11, 1883.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Spring has fairly opened with us 
yesterday, the 10th. I had the pleasure of hearing, for the 
first time this spring, the song of the bluebird, but un- 
fortunately I was unable to see it, To-day I was more for- 
tunate, as a pair, male and female, took possession of my 
bird house, seeming to make themselves perfectly at home. 
I would state that this is the earliest arrival noted for the 
past three years. Last year and the two preceding years 
the first arrivals were on the 20th of March. I think all of 
our migratory birds will arrive earlier this year than usual, 
as our spring has been exceptionally mild and clear. Some 
few mallards have been shot in the open ponds and creeks, 
but they are very wild, making for the river as soon as shot 
at. I recently had the largest sage cock brought in to me 
to be stuffed that I ever saw. It measured thirty-three 
inches. The party bringing it in stated that he saw at 
least fifty in one flock ten miles north of Helena.—R. 


. 





A CaprTurRED GosHAwkK.—Charleston, Me., March 12.— 
I have a goshawk which was captured one day last month 
under peculiar circumstances. He was observed flying 
round the house, each time bringing him nearer and nearer, 
until he suddenly dashed through a closed window, on the 
inside of which being a cage of canaries. The force with 
which he struck the window stunned him and he was se- 
cured, Is it a common occurrence for hawks to fly through 
windows? We have several flocks of grosbeaks wintering 
with us. Grouse and deer in this section, especially the 
latter, have become almost extinct, but owing to vigorous 
enforcement of our game laws are once more on the in- 
crease. We have several disciples of Izaak Walton. Not- 
withstanding the severity of our weather the common crow 
has once more appeared on the field of action, and his 
melodious notes warn us that spring is near at hand.—Biuf 
Jay. ) 


Frew AGaArsst THE Hovuse.— Rockville, Conn., March 
15, 1888.—An occurrence happened here to day worthy of 
note, being very strange. Yesterday was our first warm 
day, and last night the first one that iee has not made for 
ten weeks. This morning the janitor of the school building 
here found a dead woodcock by the side of the building. 
His head tvas somewhat crushed, having struck the side of 
the brick wall. The bird was large and in very fine condi- 
tion.—S. K., Jr. [We have occasionally known of ruffed 
grouse flying against houses, as well as quail and the Vir- 
ginia rail. | : 





Foop oF THE CurpMUNK.—Is it known to be a common 
thing for the chipmunk, or ground squirrel, to feed on ani- 
mal life? I once shot one which had just killed a small 
green snake, it then had two or three small sections of the 
snake in its cheek pouches. The chipmunk might be added 
te the list of ‘‘enemies of reptiles,” brought forward some- 
time ago in your columns.—C. B. H. (Attleboro, Mass., 
March i, 1883). [The ground squirrei’s fondness for ani- 
mal food is well known. | 


LARGE WuitE Ow1.—Fort Covington, N. Y., March 8. 
—I have just stuffed a female white owl, shot in January, 
1883, near Huntingdon, P. Q., which measured from tip to 
tip plump five feet, five inches. The spots on it are un- 
usually dark, almost jet black, and head very large and 
broad. Pine grosbeaks have been abundant this winter, but 
are about all gone now.—GYRFALCON. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


GAME RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub- 
lication such notes of desirable game resorts as may be of help 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 











NEW YORK GAME LAW. 
[Special Dispatch to Forest and Stream. | 
ALBANY, N. Y., March 21, 

HE Townsend Bill came up to-day in Committe of the 

Whole in the Assembly. The clause prohibiting the 
hounding of deer in St. Lawrence county was so amended 
that the clause applies to the whole State. Mr. Boynton, 
of Essex county, attempted to have this amendment 
stricken out, claiming that it was unjust to New 
York city sportsmen. He also put in a plea for 
the Adirondack hotel-keepers, and, said that while 
the city sportsmen would not undergo the fatigue of 
still-hunting, they would be on hand in the autumn, when 
the guides would drive the deer to them. Their stay in 
the autumn would put money into the landlords’ pockets. 
But it was the decided sentiment of the Assembly, however, 
that hounding ought.io be prohibited; and the amendment 
stood. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Rogers of Seneca to 
have a part of Cayuga Lake exempted from the provision 
forbidding the catching of fish through the ice. The 
proposition wrs defeated. When the clause offering a 

| bounty of 50 cents on hawks and owls came up there was 
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a debate by Messrs. Irvin, Johnson and Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt sturdily defended the owl as a friend of the 
farmer and useful because it caught mice and other ro- 


dents. He thought that a fine ought to be imposed for 
killing owls. The Assembly voted to protect owls and 
fish-hawks. 


The attempt to open the month of July for woodcock 
shooting failed. Mr. Roosevelt contended that no true 
sportsman would take pleasure in shooting half-grown 
woodcock in mid-summer. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading. 





SUMMER SHOOTING. 
‘And he smote them hip and thigh with a great slaughter.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

No sooner is a law passed, or in active force, than a cry 
for repeal comes from some quurter, and it is as true of the 
game laws as of any other code. There are instances where 
this is proven necessary, and it seems to be the case with 
that which legalized summer shooting. 

For oné I cannot understand how any humane sportsman 
can advocate or practice the destruction of game in mid- 
summer. A shooter of this sort always calls to mind the 
raid of Samson on the Philistines, and although he may 
— no ‘‘great slaughter,” he is a butcher in will if not in 
deed. 

The killing of game (even in a sportsman-like way) out of 
season is sheer butchery. ’Tis a cruelty to animals, in that 
it interferes with the breeding and the rearing of the young; 
tis a thoroughly selfish and ignoble pleasure or pursuit, in 
that it diminishes the chance of a legitimate sportsman to 
secure his quota of game in the ‘‘open” season, and ’tis lastly 
a violation of a wise and just enactment of the ‘‘powers 
that be.” 

Now, the making of laws to protect game is, first, in the 
interest of the natural procreation and sustentation of the 
game itself, and, second, for the benefit of sportsmen who 
have respect for ‘‘the times and the seasons.” 

Should summer shooting be made legal (which God forbid 
it ever be), what a death-dealing gauntlet would bird and 
beast have to run! Not only those who appreciate and 
enjoy the use of a gun would be ‘‘to the fore” (some of this 
class, at any rate), but the vast army of Cocknies whose 
rank and file go forth into the sweet country-side when the 
reign of the star Sirius approaches. To be sure, these 
shooters might not make a “great slaughter,” nor have 
plethoric bags to bear to quarters, but the peace of the game 
would be gone, and the peace and quiet also of wood and 
field. Game has been treated like the Philistines were in 
far too many ways and places, and the time has fully come 
when every sportsman should protest against its ‘‘slaughter,” 
and rise en masse to protect both game and himself. 

And to the making of laws—of wise and just ones—let 
the enforcement of the same be supplemented. Is it not 
contrary to law that the sale of venison is now made? It is 
killed, it is shipped, it is sold! These three assertions are 
short, but they are suggestive and cannot be denied. Who 
is at fault? Each answers ‘‘who?” but, like many others, 
it does not prove satisfactory. 

Where, when and what to shoot are the three W’s that are 
most significant to legislative bodies and to protective 
associations. . 

We cannot change, without dire result, the laws of 
nature, and the safest guide for lawmakers to follow is 
these same laws, especially as regards the protection and 
preservation of game. Given reasonably wise laws and a 
proper enlightenment of the people as to their need and 
worth, together with an impartial execution of them, and 
the whole body of honorable and intelligent sportsmen will 
be satisfied. These laws will not include summer shooting, 
however! For the sake of humane principles do let us give 
fur, fin and feather time to be born and to be hatched; time 
to be nourished and reared and in proper estate, both for 
field purposes; and, moreover, let us all be thankful, ‘‘in 
season and out of season,” for the pleasures and _ privileges 
of moor and mere, of rod and of gun. O. W. R. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of March 81 understand you to open the 
columns of the Forest AND STREAM for a free discussion of 
‘‘Clericus’s” claims for summer shooting. 1 therefore take 
the liberty of giving my ideas of it. 

The shooting of game birds, except for the purposes of 
game, isa wanton act of murder. Therefore to shoot a 
game bird when it is not fit for game is murder. Now, is a 
woodcock fit for eating in July or August? I say no, and 
my reasons are that the young birds in July are not fully 
grown, have no fat about them, and are weak, immature 
things, while the old birds, having just raised their young, 
are poor and scrawny—precisely in the condition of a hen 
which has just hatched her chickens, and which no one 
would think of eating. How then can it be that a wood- 
cock in the same condition can be good to cat? And as 
woodcock raise but two or three young, one is just as liable 
to shoot an old as young bird, neither of which is fit to eat. 

In August the birds, both old and young, moult, are 
weak, feeble, sick and feverish, from which they do not 
recover and become fat and toothsome at the earliest fill late 
in September. No one will attempt to claim that a domes- 
tic fowl is fit to eat when moulting. How, then, can a 
woodcock be? I say it cannot, according to my taste. 
Green quills and feathers no doubt help to thicken broth and 
give it a rich dark color, and ‘‘Clericus” may consider them 
a most savory addition, but I do not, 

“‘Clericus” seems to think that the poor farmers are re- 
ceiving too much consideration, etc. The fact is, the 
farmers own the land, they own it for their own profit, for 
the purpose of cultivation and grazing, and not simply to 
raise birds for ““Clericus” to shoot. And they know it; they 
know that every time he comes on their Jand without leave 
he is a tres r, and they know from experience the 
trouble and loss it is to have pot-hunters, as most of the 
summer shooters are, tramping over their fields, sending 
their dogs through their cultivated and fowing crops, 
kicking rails off their fences, leaving bars down and gates 
open—for the pot-hunter acts on the theory “that farmers 
have no rights which he is in the least degreee bound to re- 
spect.” hat is it to the pot-hunter if the farmer’s cows 

ollow bim into the corn ———— What cares he if an 
acre of corn is ruined? Nothing. Neither does he care 
how many pellets of shot the farmer finds in the side of a 
choice cow simply because she was in range when- he 
wehet $67 Se Sipe. But the farmer does, aud n0 one 
can blame hiro when, as it frequently happens, that the dam- | 
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age the summer shooter does him in a single day is more 
than the vaiue of all the birds that are on his place ina 
whole year. Neither does he admire‘a charge of shot spat- 
tering among his cows when he is milking—a circumstance 
that has occurred in this town. 

So great has the early shooting and fence-destroying nui- 
sance become in some sections, that the farmers, to protect 
their own interests, nave been obliged to post their lands and 
prohibit friend and foe alike from hunting on them. 

When October comes the farmér has gathered most of his 
crops, and he frequently turns his stock into the fields where 
the crops were grown, so that he suffers but littie if a fence 
is left down, and as the birds are then in the swamps and 
pastures there is but little necessity for crossing his culti- 
vated fields. He does not then feel the animosity toward a 
hunter he does in the summer. 

Game birds of all kinds are rapidly disappearing; and 
unless great care is taken to preserve them, in a few years 
they will be entirely gone. It is a self-evident proposition 
that the longer the season for shooting the more birds will 
be shot; and as their numbers are decreasing so fast under 
the open season, restricted as it is now to the short late one, 
how much faster will they disappear if the season be length- 
ened by adding the summer! 

In order, therefore, to keep the present scant number of 
birds good, it would seem the correct policy rather to shorten 
than extend the length of the present open season. W. 


Would it not be well for such as ‘‘Clericus” to rent a trap 
and buy a lot of clay pigeons for use in the vacation season? 
Tkey could then get their shooting ‘‘without sacrificing the 
game,” and my opinion is it would be much more honorable 
than to kill any kind of game in the close season. It is good 
sport, and let me say here, he or anyone else will find it 
about as warm work as tramping the fields, and the ‘‘brain 
workers” will find no troub'e in sleeping the sleep of the 
just after a contested shoot at glass balls or clay pigeons 
from rotary screened traps. Pica. 

APPLETON, Wis. Me 





WILD BOAR HUNT IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


HE winter of 1870-71 found me with my companion 
Conroy and a guide (Monway) encamped on the upper 
waters of the Rio ioe. at the junction of Rio Cedra in the 
province of Sebow, Isla Santo Domingo, enjoying existence 
in as fine a climate as the world affords. I cannot conceive 
wherein it could be made more pleasant or more conducive 
to health and longevity. As I write a flood of pleasant 
memories of the exquisite pleasure of existence in the mild 
soothing atmosphere of this favored clime, fill my heart 
with longing for enjoying once again those happy hours. 
The location of our camp was in the foot-hills of the main 
range, small savannas, deep gulches, and high hills with 
almost perpendicular sides. The gulches were clothed with 
a dense growth of tropical timber, shrubs and tropical 
plants, with their broad, rich-colored foliage, and at the 
foot a stream of cool crystal water. The savanna was 
adorned with pitch-pines, tall and straight, from four to 
eight rods apart, with a carpet of a variety of grasses, 

At the point where we were encamped there were some 
wild hogs. By crossing the river we set foot on wild land, 
and ail was game that came tothe hunter’s bag. I had not 
at this time had a personal introduction to a wild boar, and 
only knew him by the representation of Sir Walter Scott 
and others, but I was anxious to become more familiar with 
his ways. Monway and myself, accompanied by a mongrel 
lot of the canine species to the number of eight, one day 
crossed the river, following slowly a path on the ridge of a 
spur for half an hour, when the pack gave tongue. Mon- 
way moved off at a lively pace, leaving me to follow as best 
Imight. When I came up with him he was standing by 
the side of a grisly gray boar with a monstrous head and 
neck running off to almost a peak behind, the whole form- 
ing a striking contrast to the plump porkers of the Western 
States. M. informed me this was the second one he had 
killed, there being one other a short distance from there. 
After partially dressing them we each shouldered one and 
started forcamp. There they were skinned and the bones 
removed. The meat lying upon the skin was well saturated 
with sour orange juice and sufficient salt, and hung over 
a pole to dry. 

At this present moment I am debating in my mind if the 
stews made from this meat owed their delicious flavor to a 
gameness derived from the pig’s diet of palm nuts and roots 
of various plants, or to our sharpened appetites and ro- 
mantic surrounding. Whatever it was, 1 would give much 
for the condiment that would make my meals once again so 
palatable. 

Weeks passed by and although we were indebted to the 
wild hogs for our supply of meat I had so far failed to be in 
at. the death. I felt somewhat chagrined, for I fancied my- 
self something of a hunter, having hunted and killed deer 
and bear in Canada and in different States of the Union. 
Time that brings all things even at last brought for me my 
opportunity. We had changed camp three times, and at the 
present time our camp was made high up on the Rio Cedra. 
Cassava, rice, sugar and coffee were getting at alow ebb. 


*T was decided that carna de puorko would not satisfy all 


our cravings; therefore Con would keep camp, and myself 
and Monway would go down to the nearest ranchos for a 
supply of the necessaries. Two days’ ride over a mountain 
ath brought us to Parmarahoe, Monway’s home. The 
ollowing day we purchased a jack ox (oxen are used very 
much for packing in the West Indies) and provisions con- 
sisting of plantains, rice, sugar, coffee and cassava. 
Monway wished to stay at home for a few-days, and 
Thursday I started for camp, driving the ox ahead loaded 
with a portion of provisions purchased. Thursday night I 
camped, and Friday traveled until afternoon, when the three 
dogs gave tongue. There passed in sight a larger hog than 
Thad yet seen, and I was at once ochaaal with a strong desire 
to add him to my cargo. Tying the animals I followed the 
sound of the baying dogs, armed witha s knife, fif- 
teen-inch blade, and a navy revolver. On coming in sight 
of the quarry (which had taken his stand on a level piece of 
ground, not entirely clear from brush and plants) I was 
somewhat troubled to get a fair shot without fear of maim- 
ing some one of the dogs. I was within fifty feet of his 
porkship, as I stood with pistol cocked watching their play, 
the boar occupying a circle the periphery of which was 
formed by the dogs and myself. hetting his formidable 
tusks, the foam dripping from his jaws, his tormentors 
keeping up a constant barking, with.an interval of the one 
at his stern, as he slyly approached, and giving the boar 
anip, then retreated with all his power of speed,-pursued by 
the boar, he in turn pursued by the other dogs who were 


very cautious not to make too intimate an acquaintance, 
just giving a nip and in their turn retreating. Forward 
and backward, advance and retire, went the fray. I en- 
joyed the sport until in one of his raids his eyes lit on me, 
and he advanced with a speed I did not suppose one of his 
kind to possess. In a moment’s time he had received a 
bullet in the back of his neck, and had torn my pistol hand 
with his wicked tusk. Thedogs had nipped him, and be- 
fore I could give a second shot, away they went with the 
boar in hot pursuit. Then I began to realize that a wild 
boar is really formidable. He ran about twelve rods and 
again stood for fight, with his wiry, grisly bristles all point- 
ing toward his ears, wetting his tusks, which projected far 
above his snout, the froth dripping from his jaws and his 
bead-like eyes throwing forth their malicious hate. He 
looked the embodiment of twenty devils instead of one. I 
approached within four rods, taking the precaution to stand 
under a tree, the lower limbs of which I could reach with 
my hands. The knife in my left hand and pistol in my 
right I opened fire. The chambers were emptied in quick 
succession without visible effect, when he seemed intent 
on coming to closer quarters, observing . which I put myself 
above that limb with an agility that would have done credit 
to a professional gymnast. He stopped under the tree and 
saluted me with some sonorous grunts, then disappeared in 
the woods with the dogs in hot pursuit. I then decided to 
hunt no more hogs without a rifle or double gun, which 
vow I ever after religiously kept. 

On arriving at camp and relating my adventure, Con 
complimented me by the information that he had not 
supposed me so great a coward; that if so good a chance 
had offered him, there would have been pork for supper. 
The next day, armed with a double gun, I secured three 
boars. 

Later we demonstrated the fact that a ball fired from a 
navy revolver three feet distant, would not enter the vitals 
of a full grown wild hog if directed toward any portion of 
the forward part of the body. Con did not often indulge in 
hunting, as he preferred keeping camp and letting Monway 
and myself look for pork. About six weeks after my first 
boar that I did not get, Con and myself decided to leave 
camp for a week. Taking a blanket and tin cup each, and 
a tin pail to boil rice and make coffee in, and salt, we went 
into the heart of the main range, and probably went over 
ground that was never before gazed on by mortal man. We 
placed our reliance for pork ona breech-loading rifle and 
one dog, the others having become disabled. 

Toward night of the first day the dog was set loose and 
soon gave tongue. Con followed with the rifle. In afew 
minutes a report, followed by distressed hallooing, im- 
pressed me that the shot had been a failure and Con was be- 
ing badly dealt with. Armed only with my knife I made 
haste to the spot from which the cries proceeded. There 
stood Con, in vain endeavoring to withdraw the empty 
cartridge, his excitement preventing success. Taking the 
rifle and reloading I fired a shot at the hog, about four rods 
distant, the ball breaking his spine and one shoulder. Con 
explained that the first he knew of the hog’s whereabouts it 
was making a charge, and that he fired a snap shot when 
the game was scarce eight feet from the muzzle of the gun. 
The dog immediately closed but was shaken violently off 
and pursued. Con’s shot had broken one hip and the oppo- 
site gambre]l. This gamy porker had pursued the dog four 
rods in this crippled condition. After my shot the dog 
again closed with her, and she fought as best she might 
until life ebbed in crimson flood from a knife wound of the 
heart. There was a very good opportunity to return Con’s 
compliment of cowardice; but I forebore, simply asking his 
opinion of wild hogs, and if he thought there was any fight 
inthem. He replied that never again would he venture 
near one until he was sure it was dead. L. Kenv, M. D. 





THE NEGRO AND THE GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps a few more words about the negro as a sports- 
man may not be uninteresting. Some days agol was tak- 
ing a little recreation with my gun not far from Ralestine. 
I noticed two negro men beating about the bushes in com- 
pany with a solitary stump-tailed ‘‘yaller dorg.” As 
they had no gun that was visible to me, I could hardly 
imagine what they were about, but at last concluded that 
they were rabbit-hunting, and that their stump-tail dog was 
their sole dependence for catching the rabbit. This dog’s pe- 
culiar build was such that it did not seem to be possible that 
he could be very swift. 1 therefore concluded that these 
two sportsmen would be quite sure to go home at night 
without any rabbit. At last it chanced that the two sports- 
men and myself came right up together. I then noticed 
that one of them carried an old-fashioned horse-pistol, 
smooth bore, and the other carried no other weapon than a 
hickory stick, about five or six feet long. I said to them 
that 1 had noticed them beating about the brush for some 
time, and that my curiosity was greatly excited to know 
what they were driving at. They replied that as it was 
Saturday evening thcy thought they would go out and get a 
rabbit or two, in order to have a good rabbit pie on Sunday. 
One of these gentlemen was a powerful man of at least 240 
pounds weight; the other considerably less in size, but a 
full grown man. They had secured no game yet, but were 
in high spirits and enthusiasm. They were entirely confi- 
dent that they would revel in all the luxury of rabbit pie at 
noon the next day. Now, it is mv opinion that these ne- 
groes had just come into the possession of that remarkable 
old pistol; that they believed that they had an inestimable 
treasure in it, and that as they contemplated the formidable 
relic of antiquity, the ancestral instinct to go a-hunting 
broke out within them in an ungovernable manner and hur- 
ried them forth into the road aud briar-patches. I was 
curious to know what they loaded their artillery with. They 
used shot of the biggest sort, such as our white folks would 
for turkeys. I notice that the colored sportsmen invariably 
use a much bigger shot than our white folks do. They have 
nothing smaller than No. 4in their vocabulary. Even if 
they should turn out to shoot a wren or a tomtit, they 
would not use a smaller shot that No. 4. 

Shortly after ane from these two gentlemen I came 
upon another colored sportsman carrying an old arm 
musket. Just before I reached him a flock of mallar 
passed within what I would call fair shooting distance 
of him. With such a chance I would fire every time, but 
the colored sportsman merely looked at the ducks without: 
putting his gun to his shoulder. I asked him why he did 
not fire upon them. Said he, ‘I never.pulls trigger till 
I sees dat the thing I shoots at is gwine to be my meat. Ef 
I had shot at dem ducks I mighter got one, but it’s most 
reasonable dat I mought not. Mebbe de ducks warn’t too 





i 





fur, but I never had a bit o’ luck on de whing, and I can’t 
resk my ammernition on onsartainties. Afore I pulls de 
trigger I must see my meat shore.” 

fore the unpleasantness the only hunting enjoyed by 
the negroes was rabbit hunting on Sundays and ‘possum 
and ’coon-hunting 0’ nights. They had no firearms in those 
days, and had to depend exclusively on the dog for their 
rabbits, and on the dog and ax for their ’coons and "possums, 
Great was the fun which they had on such occasions, as the 
writer hereof can testify, he having often been with them 
both in their Sunday rabbit hunts and their night ’possum 
and ’coon hunts. To be with them on their Sunday hunts 
he had to steal away from home, but the parental consent 
was generally readily obtained to go on the ‘possum and 
’coon hunts, they having the utmost confidence that *‘our 
black folks” would take good care of their boy. This was 
in North Carolina, a good many years ago. 

The negroes pursued these sports, particularly ‘possum 
and ’coon hunting, with a wonderful enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment. ’Possum and ’coon hunting may be said to have been 
their race amusement, just as bull fighting is the race amuse- 
ment of the Spaniards. And a since they have become 
free they have totally abandoned the ‘possum and the ’coon, 
as far asI can learn. I cannpt speak of the other Southern 
States now, but it certainly is a fact as regards Texas. The 
negro now seems to regard it as almost an insult to talk to 
him avout a ’possum. He can stand reference to the ’coon 

et, not, however, with a very good grace, but the ’possum 
is entirely too much for his philosophy. He seems to con- 
sider that he has entirely outgrown the ‘possum, got far 
above him inthe social scale, and to look upon any refer- 
ence to that animal in his presence as an intentional and 
heartless reminder of his previous condition of servitude. I 
have noticed this so frequently among our colored people 
that I am now very careful to abstain from all allusion to 
the ‘possum when in their hearing. Have the negroes in the 
other Southern States grown so proud as this? hear that 
they have, but could not personally say so, If they have, 
then the poor ’possum has falien from the proud position of 
a glorified monarch to that of a very humble individual, in- 
deed, with a bare tail. 

‘Since he miscalled the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.” 


The ducks and geese are now leaving us in immense 
swarms. I hear them during all hours of the day and night 
as they wing their swift way toward the pole. They go to 
the polar snows to do their love-making, but they always 
come south to live well and grow fat. You hyperborean 
people send them down to us in the fall dead-poor; 
we send them back to you inthe spring seal-fat. This 1 
suggest is no fair exchange. But is it not strange that these 
birds should go to the cheerless and barren hyperboreans to 
do their love-making? Why not stay south and attend to 
that Lusiness under the full perfume of the orange blossoms? 

PALESTINE, Tex., March 13. N. A. T. 





THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


rQHE annual meeting of the District Fish and Game 

I Protective Society was held at the Revere House March 

13, the president, Mr. Gill, in the chair. The minutesof 

the last meeting were read by the secretary, Mr. Skirving, 

and adopted. "The annual report, read by the president, 

was also unanimously adopted. The report was as follows: 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting the customary anuual report of the work of 
our society, we feel that there is ground for congratulation 
on the continued success which has followed the efforts made 
toward the protection of game and enforcing a proper re- 
spect for the game laws within the county of Middlesex. No 
violation of the game laws has been reported to the society 
since last year’s report. Posters containing every informa- 
tion necessary for acquainting the public with the periods 
of the close seasons have been sent to all parts of the county 
and to many points beyond our special limits, and we may 
feel satisfied that our past efforts have been successtn] to a 
vety great extent in imparting to a large community a 
thorough knowledge of the advantages to be derived from a 
proper observance of the game laws. In accordance with a 
resolution passed at a meeting of our society held in Novem- 
ber last petitions addressed to the Legislative Assembly 
of Ontario for the passing of an Act to prevent the 
exportation of game from Ontario, were distributed at vari- 
ous points in Ontario for signature. These petitions, con- 
taining the signatures of 1,981 of the ratepayers of Ontario, 
were presented to the Assembly at its last session. That 
body, however, decided that though willing they had not 
the power to grant the desired relief. The papers have now 
been placed in the hands of D. Macmillan, M. P., who has 
promised his best endeavors to get the much required law 
enacted. Other sister societies are also assisting with their 
influence in the same direction. Unlesssuch relief is granted 
either by way of an Act of Parliament to prevent exporta- 
tion of game, or by placing a heavy duty on game intended 
for exportation (either by residents or non-residents of 
Ontario), for purposes of sale in foreign markets, the game 
of Ontario will soon disappear from the country. The only 
exception in a law of this kind should be in the case of wild 
ducks and geese, as these are mostly shot on large preserves 
owned by small bodies of sportsmen, who shoot for their 
own use and pleasure and not for market purposes. 

A bill was also brought before the Legislature to amend 
the present game laws, but as it did not in any way meet the 
views of the sportsmen it was thrown out in committee. 
Our worthy vice-president, Dr. Niven, was delegated by 
the society to attend in our interests before the committee. 
Our game laws certainly require amendment on some points, 
and as it is proposed to hold a meeting of sportsmen at 
Ottawa shortly, to which our society has been asked to send 
a delegate, the matter will be fully discussed there and a 
bill agreed upon so as to obtain legislation at the first oppor 
tunity. 


The standing of our society numerically and financially is 
satisfactory. We now number seventy-five members, and 


as our objects are sulely to protect game, fish and insectivor- 
ous birds, and to assist in the rigid enforcement of the game 
laws which sometime entails a good deal of expense and 
trouble, it is to be hoped that the public at large will so far 
encourage us in our efforts by giving their liberal support 
and becoming members of our society, se that our member- 
ship may be at least doubled during the year. The influence 
of our society is not, however, confined to the limits of the 
county of Middlesex. We are often called upon for advice 
and — from pom where pen is oe ee te 
tion society, but w our e ve 4 

aT an Sieun' ‘the socloty, either throagh is, individes! 
members or officers, has always cheerfully afforded the ad-— 
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vice or assistance required, and under their directions prose- 
cutions for the illegal killing of game, followed by convic- 
tions, have been the inevitable consequence. Some _ parties 
have been tried and convicted in the neighborhood of Oil 
Springs for killing deer out of season through the interven- 
tion of one of our energetic members, and another of 
our members is now investigating a matter of a similar 
kind in the township of Down. Our society may 
safely congratulate itself upon its being the only 

ame society in Western Ontario that has taken any 
interest or prominent part in game protection and the exten- 
sion and observance of the game laws, and in the future as 
well as in the past will always be found to the fore. In 
conclusion, we would suggest, in the hope that our hint may 
be acted upon, the formation of really good and strong 
game and protective associations in West Elgin, Kent, Both- 
well, Lambton and Essex, and that such societies keep up 
constant correspondence with each other, and act in unison 
in obtaining any further legislation that may at times appear 
necessary to protect our game and to further the interest of 
game protection generally. It is to the interests of every 
genuine sportsman to take the matter up and carry it 
through, and the assistance and experience of this society 
will be freely given. 

The very energetic fishery inspector of the district, Mr. Peter 
McCann, one of the vice-presidents of this society, reports 
that there have been no prosecutions for the violation of the 
fishery regulations since our last annual report, which shows 
that he is attending faithfully to his duties. 

W. C. L. Guu, Prsident. 
Lonpon, March 13, 1883, 


The following were elected officers for 1883: President. 
Dr. Woodruff; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. C. L. Gill, and 
P. McCann; Secretary, D. Skirving; Executive Committee, 
George Kelly, Jno. Puddicombe, T. H. Smallman, R. Wal- 
lace, Dr. Niven, C. A. Stone, R. Mercer, A. Chisholm, John 
Cousins; Finance Committee, Messrs. Puddicombe, Stone 
and Kelly. 

Dr. Niven reported that he had appeared before a com- 
mittee of the Local Legislature in reference to legislation 
bearing on the protection of fish and _ proposed to be 
passed at the lase session, and had found the bill proposed by 
Mr. Monck somewhat unsuitable and inhospitable. It pro- 
posed a tax of $25 upon any stranger shooting within the 
Province, which precluded the possibility of taking a visit- 
ing friend for a day’s shooting and would permit American 
restaurant keepers to send into the Province and shoot to any 
extent they choose on payment of the prescribed fee. 

Mr. W. C. L. Gill was appointed a delegate to attend the 
meeting at Ottawa sedaoal te in the president’s report. 


HINTS FOR NEXT SEASON. 


r r= other side of all enchanting tales would not come 
amiss, as sportsmen are now making preparations for 
future trips to unmolested game resorts. 

1. Never locate camp near the feeding ground of large 
game, to enable you to get the best and first chanees at what 
could be seen there. I will give the reasons after you 
return to your homes with bad luck pictured on your faces. 

2. Do not go fishing or hunting before October 1 without 
a good fly mixture, in which the odor of tar can be de- 
tected. 

3. My diary, date January 23, 1879, says: ‘‘Don’t float 
down the Suwanee, River, Fla., without an antidote for the 
bite of water-moccasins and scorpions. Remain under 
shelter until the dew disappears, and do not drink the waters 
of the State until it has been boiled. Provide shelter for 
mosquitoes outside your tent before sunset.” 

4, After establishing headquarters remember that game 
and fish in American forests will not be around to dine 
with you. 

5. In Northern wilds rubber elothing is as necessary to 
your enjoyment as a good fly-rod. 

6. If you think a gun with single grip to hold the barrels 
down as good as the best, put it in some other fellow’s boat. 
If a $5 gun shoots well, find the mark the striker made 
when it backed out of one I shot a year ago. The gun has 
strayed since. No information wanted! 

7. If you fail to find a guide whose services are worth 
enough in summer and autumn to enable him to get a winter 
supply of meat without crust-hunting it, get along without 
one. Nep Norton. 

CoLeBRook, New Hampshire. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


CA A. H. CLAY has lately returned from his favorite 
ducking grounds near Chinesteaque Island, bringing 
with him eleven wild geese and one hundred and fifty bald- 

ates. These he and a friend killed in afew days’ shooting. 

e tells me all the oystermen of the Chinesteaque and Sin- 
nepuxent waters carry carbines or muskets in their boats 
and shoot into the flocks of geese and brant at long distances 
with ball as they sail by. This has the effect of frightening 
the fowl from the feeding grounds, and they leave the bays, 
make their way outside the beach, and sit beyond the 
brakers until evening, when they return to the bay to feed. 

About Sinnepuxent Sound there appears to have been a 
strange mortality among thelittle ruddy ducks. Many have 
been found dead onthe mainland some distance from the 
water, and not a few have been picked up on the beach. 

During the past week it has blown so hard on the days 
allowed for box-shooting at Havre de Grace, that it has been 
too rough to comfortably lie out in a box, consequently 
there has been but little shooting, although redheads and 
blackheads were plentiful. A duck supposed to have been 
an English teal was brought into Krider’s for stuffing last 
week, it was killed at Havre de Grace. No snipe have 
arrived here yet; the first part of last week was warm 
enough to bring them, but it closed wintery and. blustery, 
and we have given over looking for them until the next 
pleasant spell. 

Brant are in great numbers in both Barnegat and Tucker- 
ton bays, but the fow] stool poorly. 

In our own river sprigtails are very numerous and the 
marshes on the Delaware shore are now black with them. 
It is very hard to get shooting at these ducks on these bare 
marshes unless one sinks a box in the mud where they come 
to feed, puts a few decoys out and waits for the arrival of 
the fowl. The job is a dirty end hard one, and scarcely re- 
pays the trouble, for the ducks soon steer clear from the 
place where the hide is made after being shot at a few 
times and resort to other feeding grounds, o which there are 
hundreds of acres, 3 

Last week a 2 flock of Canada geese was seen flying 
northward high above our city. $e _ Homo, 
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Stream: 1 called on our guasmith and had him turn a bur 
of steel, about ;43;in. in diameter at base, #in. at ee 
fin. long, with a projection at point of ball in. in dia 

ter, lin. long, filed like a twisted drill, for drilling a hole 
through bottom of moulds to receive pin which projects 
into the point of the mould fin., tapering from ;yin. at 
— of bullet to a blunt point in. from base of ball. This 


inside out. For deer make the point a little shorter, leaving 
more solid base to increase penetration. On the shank of 
bur, at the base of ball, forge or clamp on pre lips, 
with cutting edge to face the mould and ma 

fect. To make it solid, use a pin that will just reach the 
point of the eee: the pin can be finished to make the 


is as follows: Into the rifle put a primed shell; then into the 
muzzle turn 70grs. of F.G. rifle powder; next over the muzzle 
place a fine linen patch 1}in. in diameter, using care to place 
the bullet in the center of the patch; then with the driving rod 
(the end of which is countersunk to fit the bullet) drive it 
home. Owners of Winchesters, with this bullet cast solid, 
and loaded as described, will find the arm very accurate at 
long range. They will also find the — of the expansive 
bullet up to 250yds. (which is as far as 

accurate, and with the magazine full of regular cartridges 
you are prepared for any game that breaks cover. The 
regular ammunition for the rifle made expansive in this way 
— the killing power of that arm fourfold.—EDWARD 

MITH., 


us by our occasional correspondent, Charles Lanman, we 
copy the following: While recently looking over some of 
my notes of summer recreation, I found a fragment which I 
think will interest your readers. I had been spending a few 
weeks with a relative who has a summer home in Berkshire, 
and where the ruling spirit was a boy—a wild and noble lit- 
tle hero—about thirteen years of age, who has the unspeak- 
able pleasure of spending his school vacations among the 
mountains, and it was from one of his journals that I filched 
the following: 









magnificent aurora, this Nin.rod came rushing out of the 
house with this exclamation, ‘‘What a glorious night for 
coon hunting 


Editor Forest and Stream: G. A. Maas, the game dealer, was 
found guilty of having in his possession seventeen rabbits 
on the 2d day of February, which he offered for sale on that 
day. This man, in connection with others, were indicted 
for a violation of the game laws. Two of the persons 


third person, stood his trial, and committed willful perjury, 
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EXPANSIVE BULLETS.—Pittsfield, Vt.—Hditor Forest and Soutn ABrneTon, Mass., March 19.—As the season for 


hunting foxes in this part of the country expires by mutual 
consent about the first of March, I will give the number of 
foxes, mink, ’coons, etc., captured by members of the South 
Abington Sportsman’s Club during the last five months: 
Wm. B. Lincoln, 19 foxes, 4 minks, 4’coons; M. Hall, 
18 foxes; Seth P. Gurney, 1 fox, 4 minks; C. B. Smith, 
1 fox; D. B. Howe, 1 fox; E. E. Bates, 1 fox. Total, 
86 foxes, 8 minks, 4 ’coons. At our annual meeting, 
March 1, Mr. Wm. B. Lincoln had his entire collection of 
fur on exhibition. David, who has been very unfortunate 
considering the number of days out, promises to show a 
better record next season. Mr. P. H. Smith wishes to in- 
form his numerous friends throughout the country that his 
total score for the season was one squirrel.—Sassacvus. 
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Muskoka DrEER.—Brantford, Ont., March 12.—A friend 
of mine who has just come from Muskoka says he never 
saw such a slaughter among the deer by wolves. The snow 
was deep with a heavy crust, so that a man or a wolf could 
go with safety on any place, but the deer would break 
through at every step. He said their legs were skinned to 
the bene, and some were found with their throats bitten 
through, and others partly eaten, in places where they had 

arded up for the winter. He thinks not one has escaped. 

hen, in some localities where there are no a ed 
wolves, the two-legged ones are, if anything, worse. Mus- 
koka was a good hunting ground for deer. I was there last 
fall and found decr in plenty; in five days I got five deer. 
But [ am afraid it is all up now.—G. A. 
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CuicaGo, Ill., March 17.—The ducks have captured the 
local sportsmen, and everywhere about Chicago decoys are 
afloat, shells loaded, and club-houses occupied by the sports- 
men. At English Lake there were plenty of ducks Satur- 
day. The Kleinmans are at Lake Senachwine hunting, and 
have sent in plenty of the feathered animals for the boys. 
Reports from Putnam, on the Illinois, are that ducks are now 
plentiful and the feeding fine. The overflow of water is 
fast passing away, and in a day or so the boys will be tak- 
ing a turn down on the Illinois Bottoms. The Kankakee is 
full of mallards, redheads, and all sorts of ducks. Messrs, 
Howe, Taylor, Gillespie, Cronin and others are out. 









Tue Boy-HuntTER or BAsH-Biso.—From a letter sent to 
















ANIMALS CAUGHT. 
June 25—1 small woodchuck. 
June 26—1 large woodchuck. 
June 29—1 medium woodchuck. 
July 7—2 large woodchucks. 
July 15—1 large woodchuck, 
All killed by my dog Major. 
Chipmunks and rats in corpfield—a good supply. 
SNAKES. 


One rattle killed and brought home. 
Of common snakes—a big lot killed. 
TROUT. 
In eighteen days in June killed 284—one day 34, 
Sunfish, suckers ahd pickerel a big lot. 
Expenses for new tackle in June, $1.76. 
My Crampton-Lanman rod has been all smashed to fragments. 


» 
One night when all the family were in ecstacies over a 








TENNESSEE.—Savannah, March 5, 1883.—The season just 
ast has been the most discouraging I have ever known 
ere. Warm weather and consequently dense cover made 

the bird shooting a failure, and notwithstanding the exces- 
sive crops of mast and corn the ducks gave us the go-by. 
Since January 1 the weather has been unfavorable to all kinds 
of sport, nothing but rain and mud repeated ad nauseam. 
There is this consolation, that if few quail were shot there 
are all the more left to breed for next season, and I trust 
that next November Bob White and relatives will ‘‘bob up 
serenely” and in great numbers, —WILL. 

























MicuiGgAn.—Detroit, March 17.—The market hunters are 
sending in large numbers of redhead ducks of excellent 
quality. In fact, the market is glutted with them, but as 
the weather is still cold the dealers hold them at seventy- 
five cents per pair. Although the winter has been one of 
unusual severity, such reports as have come to hand indi- 
cate that grouse and quail have had plenty of food and fuel 
and are promisingly numerous in number.—B. F. W. 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE CAsES.—Poughkeepsie, March 6.— 












THE FUR MARKET. 


T= following prices are for prime skins only, according to size, 
color and quality, as realized by the New York commission 
merchants. Ship in bags or bales, as boxes add to freight. Mark 
bales, etc., with your initials: 


Antelope—North America, raw, @ I...............2..0005 $ 20@ % 
Dressed, as to quality, P D........cccccscee-cccccees ove 1 25@ 1 
I NG TE Di icc ciccccns veccsae: sanncacaminuen 40 
Rocky Mountain, raw, #? b .. ee 
Pacific Coast, raw, # DB... .. 
Elk—Pacific Coast hides, # » . 
Western skins, #@ ............. 
Dressed, as to ew. Oy Mi dkasd ceesccdectaccadedeccsuaes 
Mountain Deer—Western, # 
Reindeer—American, raw, # ib 
eg I oo boo os cond panda cancucas canxdencdne 
Beaver—Labrador, #@ Ib...................4+- 
Lake Superior and Canada, #? fm ... 
CR I Ee chcccccewadictssccsadaetcus 
Southern and nutria, @ D.....................-+ 
Badger—American, large and full furred, each .. 
Bear—Hudson’s Bay, black, large, each .............. as 
United States, brown, large, each.... ............6...00e 
Southern U. 8., black, large, each..............ceseeeeees 
Cubs from \ to % of the above. 
I CII ida cba ccctvddadenssscdcocteguescassnes 
Buckskin—Western, # 
Pacific Coast, @ D..... 
Cat—Wild, each ........: 
House, each ............ 
Ermine and white weasel 
IO CINE doce Kodudgie cadvsecgucvanaderee 0s aa 
ax u8s Hi caeeddOeRNbe dee caWnktane sadaducdavesdendued eal 


indicted plead guilty, and were fined $5 each. Maas, the 





swearing that the rabbits were stuffed with salt and were 
used asasign. The presiding judge said to Maas: ‘‘You 
made a mistake in not telling the truth (that is in committing 
perjury). You swcre the rabbits were stuffed; nobody 
believes you, and as you have made more trouble and cost 
the county more, we shall fine you ten dollars, It is only a 
small affair; you simply had a rabbit at the wrong time, 
and although I know you have committed perjury, I will 
make the penalty more severe in your case and fine you ten 
dollars.” This very judge has sentenced persons to the 
State prison for milder offenses than perjury. How very 
encouraging all this is to persons who are anxious to protect 
our game. Kaess was indicted for having in his possession 
20 partridges and 10 quail; Smith Bros. for having in their 
possession 20 quail, and Maas 17 rabbits, all of which were 
seen and examined by Brayton, the game constable, and in 
Kaess’s case many more. The two first are let off with a fine 
of $5 each, and the latter, with perjury thrown in, $10. Is 
there any use in trying to uphold the game laws?—S. 









































New HampsuoireE Notes.—New Market, March 12,.— 
Partridges are scarce; there were some woodcock in their 
season. Within twoor three years there have been a few 
quail around here, whistling Bob White almost always 











from an apple tree. We have never heard of any being shot | , Reddish --....-.-----.. 120. - se eeee eee eeeee ee eser ener : 
around here. Gray squirrels were very plenty last fall; | *og™ecriories oe ee occ coe 






Ce OT eee 
Gray, United States . 
Kitt, North America, 
Silver, North America ‘ai 
Lynx—Canada Sine kecdghaccesssenel vevaespccedecisveciucete 
MR Si dc datdéccedaduneve 466 @- caseddatuioemadund 
Pc cncndasnasedpandilas edvidsticecagvddastbadndeaendensad 
rs NI Ole fois. ao oie hse: Sed danssacdvacuaane 
Pale, Western United States “a 
Dark, Minnesota’*’’...... 
Dark, New England .... 
uebec and Halifax............. 


and a great many were killed. Foxes and white rabbits are 
abundant this winter, but it has been a bad time for the 
sportsmen, as after most every snow storm it would rain 
and form a crust, thus making it impossible to see a track. 
But on every favorable snow every man that owns a dog, 
(no matter what he is as long as they can call him hound) is 
out either —— or rabbiting. Quite a number of both 
kinds of game have been killed. A party of nine, with 
three dogs, went out the other day and got fourteen rabbits. 
The handsomest fox we have seen this winter was shot by a 
young man at Parkers Falls. It was a cross between the 
red and gray and weighed over eleven pounds.—W. 









































Tue SHoncum Company.—At the annual meeting of the 
Shongum Company, of Morristown, N. J., held March 13, 
the following officers were elected: President, Henry W. 
Miller; Vice-President, Charles H. Raymond; Secretary, 
J. Frank Lindsley; Treasurer, Hen * Hull; Counsel, 
Mahlon Pitney. Directors—H. W. Miller, E. M. Quimby, 
H. T. Hull. Committee on Membership—Francis Child, 
J. Frank Lindsley, Geo. B. Raymond, Henry M. Smith, 
Mahlon Pitney. 
















AmeERiIcAN Woop Powpver.—In reply to several guna 
in sae to the American wood powder, we would state 
that FoREsT AND STREAM some time ago submitted a 
quantity of the material to a chemist for an exhaustive test, 
which i 
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Sex and iver fishing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


ANGLING RESORTS.—We shall be glad to have for publi- 
cation notes of good fishing localities. Will not our oorre- 
spondents favor us with notes of desirable points for angling 

«, excursions? 





fluence legislation in the States. While it is true that the 
headquarters of the association are in New York city, be 
cause it isa great center of population and therefore con- 
tains more anglers than can be found in any other city, if 
attempts were made to influence New York State laws it 
would make us appear more like a local than a national 
society. Our objects are more social and for the advance- 
ment of angling as an art and we had better leave the laws 
to local organizations. Covering the ground we do we 
could accomplish little in the line of legislation over the 
whole country. 

Dr. Elmendorf inquired if any steps had been taken to 
incorporate the association. 

The President answered that incorporation would make 
us Jocal, a thing which we wish to avoid. 

Mr. Mullaly thought it desirable to form an anglers’ club 
out of this association and suggested that a committee be 
appointed to consider the advisability of forming such a 
club. 

Mr. Backus agreed with Mr. Mullaly. 

Mr. Mather thought that the formation of such a club 
would destroy the association. 

The President had never heard of a society entertaining a 
proposition to dissolve itself, and that would be the result 
in this case, a club would necessarily take in all the mem- 
bers, or, if any were left out, they would be dissatisfied. 

Mr. Mullaly withdrew his suggestion and made another 
that the meetings be more frequent. He disclaimed any 
desire to change the character of the association. 

Mr. Holberton thought that monthly meetings could be 
arranged. 

The president remarked that the meetings had meant busi- 
ness and vot sociability. Ifthe members choose to have a 
social meeting afterward, as they have done before, there 
was not only no objection to it, but on the contrary, he 
thought it a good thing. He would be sorry to see the ob- 
jects of the association changed. If an angler’s club was 
formed outside of this society he would join it. He con- 
sidered all these propositions out of order. 

Mr. Bloomfield thought that at the next tournament 
a line should be drawn that would exclude all that might be 
termed professional casters from the amateurs. 

Mr. Mather assured him that the point had been long 
under consideration and that he should advise that the lines 
be sharply defined and closely drawn. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. Henry Clair, proprietor of 
the Metropolitan Hotel, the meeting adjourned subject to 
the call of the president. 

























They greatly mistake the temper and tastes of the true angler, who 
assume that he is attracted to these quiet places simply to kill and to 
destroy. To have the opportunity to fish constitutes but one of the 
threads in the golden cord which draws him to the grand old forests, 
in whose mountain streams trout and salmon ‘“‘most do congregate.” 
If he finds pleasure in the rise and strike and struggle of a mammoth 
fish, so also is he lifted up out of the root of common-place emotions 
by hi» majestic surroundings—by the ever-shifting shadows on the 
mountain; by the incessant music of the birds; by the never-ending 
melody of the singing waters; by the splash and foam and sparkle of 
the leaping cascade; by the glinting sunlight upon ripple and rapid; 
by the shadowy depths of the impenetrable forest; by jagged rock 
and giant boulder and dark pool and gliding river, and a thousand 
other ‘things of “beauty,” which remain upon the canvas of his 
memory long after the minor incidents of fish-taking are forgotten. 
No; it is not all of fishing to fish. That is but an incident in the 
angler’s pastime. They have other and higher, if not more invigora- 
ting and exhilarating tastes to gratify.—George Dawson. 
TWO. SONNETS, 
MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO ALL BOTTOM-FISHERS. 

AD VERMI. 
RIGGLE! Wriggle, mighty “‘lob,”’ 
As we strive to place ye 
On the hook, aneath the “‘bob,”’ 
Struggles can’t release ye! 

How I wonder if ye feel, 
In your colon, the barb’d steel, 

As it enters 

To your centers! 
Do not, prithee, be so froward 
(Even though ye ave well “‘scoured’’), 
But like “gentles and commons,” 
Succumb to our summons; 
And if ye have another lurck, 
Pray save it to allure the perch. 























































THE PRIMITIVE FISH-HOOK. 


U NDER this title Mr. Barnet Phillips has an illustrated 
/ article in Century for April. He considers that man 
first used the spear for taking fish, next the hook and line, 
and lastly the net, with perhaps an intermediate stage be- 
tween the spear and the hook, when the bow and arrow 
were used. - The first.implement which approached the hook 
was the ‘‘fish gorge,” a piece of stone pointed at both ends 
with the line attached to the middle and held in, place by a 

roove running around the stone, a specimen of which, 
found in the Valley of Somme, is now in the New York 
Museum of Natural History. The fish swallowed this, when 
baited, and it lodged crosswise in its throat when pulled 
upon. 

Mr. Phillips believes that, starting with this crude fish 
gorge, he can show, step by step, the complete sequence of 
the fish-hook, until it ends with the perfected hook of to- 
day, and he certainly makes a good showing of these steps, 
so that one is compelled to admit that he has given much 
thought to the subject, and that it would be difficult to re- 
fute his argument. 

Other forms of gorges, called ‘‘bricoles,” from Lake 
Neufchatel, are shown, which grade into a well defined 
double hook found in the same locality, make his theory ex- 
tremely plausible. Then follow barbed hooks of bronze, 
Alaskan halibut hooks of wood and bone, which somewhat 
resemble the steel hooks of Russian make figured below 
them. Then come the shell hooks from the collection of 
the National Museum at Washington, and the artificial stone 
shrimp from the Mayer collection, making a very intetest- 
ing contribution to the record of the fishing of primitive 
man. 


AD PERC. 


Deep down, under a trestle, 
Sporting or lazily lying, 
The “hog-backed”’ perch fishes nestle, 
As if their fate defying; 
Now, as if dreaming of verines, 
Now, as if longing to smoke! 
Now rubbing their epidermes 
Against a stone at a stroke! 
Aha! now glancing, in light, 
Their dorsals uprise to affright- 
Noi the hook, so gently sinking, 
Nor ourselves, so earnestly thinking. 
In a trice, lusty fishes, and we 
Will grasp you in hand tenderly! oO. W. R. 





















NATIONAL RODAND REEL ASSOCIATION 


MEETING of the association was held at the Metro- 
£ olitan Hotel, on Friday, March 16, at 4 P.M.  Presi- 
dent Endicott, in his opening remarks, said that interest in 
the association was increasing all the time, and that it was 
destined to become a large and influential society. He had 
called this.special meeting to consider and, perhaps, to fix 
the date at which the next tournament shouid be held, and 
invited an expression of opinion on this subject. 

Mr. Mather said that the last tournament was held on 
October 19 and 20, and in his opinion that tiine was too 
late. The weather was uncertain at that time, and he 
favored September, although if the city people were back 
from the country in August that month would be best. 

Mr. Holberton thought more people would be back in 
October, and that if held early in the month we might ex- 
pect good weather. 

Dr. Elmendorf said that anglers who go to Maine are 
absent in September, and for one he would probably be 
there in that month. 3 

Mr. Wilbur suggested May, as then the anglers were fresh 
from Long Island and other trout streams and consequently 
in practice. a 

Mr. Mather objected to May, as not giving time enough 
to prepare for the tournament. 

r. Wilbur moved that the tournament be held on the 
first Wednesday in October. Carried. 

The president stated that it would be necessary to have a 
committee of arrangements and asked how they should be 
selected. 

" = Wilbur suggested that they be appointed by the presi- 
ent. 

Mr. Mullaly moved that the president appoint an unlimited 
number as such committee. Carried. 

The secretary then read the following letter, which had 
been received by Mr. James L. Vallotton, president of the 
Pasque Island Club, from a gentleman in Boston.: . 

“My Dear Str—I was. pleased to 
envelope covering the circular of the National Rod ond Rect Ansocie 
tion, Iam much obliged to you for sending it to me, and am<glad to 
hear of the formation of such an association, Certainly; we ought 
to do what. we can to preserve the game fish of our country, which 
haye become so sadly lessened in numbers already. If I can do any- 
thing in this part of the country for the association I shall be pleased 
to doit. Itis a matter to which 1 have given much thought and I 
hope, in addition to the influence exerted by the members in regard 
Ss penaper. e Jaws, an effort will be made to stop the wholesale 
slaugh of trout, b ies calling themselves anglers, on the 
streams and lakes of . _How. fish are taken only to enable 
= oneal ye aeaet that he took them! Theenormous catches 
not. aware {hat its is - and wort the ribcinn taleee or ee 
association to make them true anglers. Iinclose my check for $3. as 
my. membership fee to the association, which please hand to-the sec- 
retary ‘ : ee - -.- Very truly yours,” ete. 

Mr. Wilbur moved that one thousand: copies of the con- 
stitution be Spraed for use and distribution. Mr. Holber- 
ton amended the. motion ay sogeiing that the names of the. 
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EVENING FISHING ON THE LYCOMING. 


( F the many trout streams that I have fished in in differ- 

ent sections of the Middle States ngne can compare 
with the Lycoming River, in Pennsylvania, in wild beauty. 
For miles this stream runs through a narrow valley, now 
rushing over wild rapids, now flowing lazily through deep, 
long pools. The forest-covered hills tower on either side, 
and the tall hemlocks almost meet over the water. 

During the latter part of the month of June the laurels 
and rhododendrons which line the stream are a mass of pink 
blossoms, while the banks are covered with violets and other 
wild flowers in great profusion. It is a perfect river for fly- 
fishing, and most of the time two anglers can cast side b 
side without interfering. Before the coal mine was cpenel: 
a few years ago, the fishing was excellent and was improving 
every season, but poaching and market-fishing have about 
ruined it. I used, almost daily, to start from the hotel at 
Ralston about sunset and fish until dark. No prettier sight 
have I ever seen than this same river late in the afternoon, 
when the Jast rays of the sun ti the purple mountains 
with gold, while under the shadows of the dark old hem- 
locks the big trout would rise quietly after some unfortunate 
fly, and out in the shadows the little fellows noisily splashed 
and chased the midges and gnats.. The wood-robin’s sweet 
note was almost the os sound to break the evening’s still- 
ness, except the swish of my fly-rod or the occasional splash - 
of a trout, until darkness spread over the valley and the 
notes of the owl and whippoorwill took its place. 

When too dark to see to wade I would select some big, 
deep pool, where there were no branches in the way, and 
witha coachman or white miller enjoy royal sport. The 
big fellows then rise more boldly and t with redoubled 
vigor when they feel the hook. - I: one evening in 
particular, arriving about dark atthe head of.a , deep 
pool, where the rapids noisily dashéd ipto the still 
water, It was a lonely place, under the shadows of the big 
hills; the mournful ‘Hoo! Hoo!” of the great horned ow 
sent a chill Gown one’s 
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a small boy eame down to the stream fro 
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association, which is a national one, should attempt to in- | bank on the other side of the pool. It wasa long cast, and 


when at last I reached the spot he took the fly with a splash 
that startled me. The click buzzed as I struck him, and 
away he started for the other end of the pool, but the steady 
pressure caused him to circle slowly back; then he tried for 
a sunken hemlock, but soon gave that up-and flung himself 
with an ugly leap out of the water. Gradually I reeled him’ 
within reach of my landing net, but the sight of that instru- 
ment started him off again. Presently his bright side was 

leaming on the surface, and I knew that his race was run. 
T had Bo pleasure of slipping my net under a good fifteen- 
B . 

My little companion was so excited that his eel linés were 
forgotten. ‘My! Wasn’t he a whopper!” he exclaimed. 
The boy had never seen such a trout, although living close 
to the stream. His struggles had evidently frightened his 
brethren, for not another rise could I get. I was satisfied, 
however, as I already had a dozen fine trout; so lighting a 
fresh pipe I started for home. W. HoLsBerton. 


MONSON LAKES AND PONDS. 


i. township of Monson is situated in the nortb- 
western part of Piscataquis county, Maine, fourteen 
miles south of Moosehead Lake, ten milcs west of Sebec 
Lake, and six miles north of the B. & P. Railroad. A 
branch railroad is about to be constructed, leading from 
Monson village to the former road. The town is more than 
900 feet above the level of the sea. Three-quvarters of its 
area is yet an unbroken wilderness. 

The largest sheet of water within its borders is Lake 
Hebron, three and one-half miles long, at the foot of which 
nestles a pretty and picturesque village, noted for its pro- 
duction and manufacture of roofing slates. This is sur- 
rounded by mountains, hills and vales, farms and farm 
habitations. Lake Hebron is well stocked with spotted and 
lake trout. j 

Beside this there are within this town twenty-four other 
ponds, every one of which is filled with trout. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of these ponds, which are from 
two to four miles from the village: 

Spectacle East, Spectacle West, Bunker North, Bunker 
South, Tibbets, McLarign North, McLarign South, Bell, 
Lillie, Ward, the Twin Dougbty, Strout, Doe, Duck, 
Monson (Goodale), Eighteen, Squaghquign, Meadow, 
Jacobs, Thatcher, Curtis, Desens Bog and Juniper. The 
next most important chain of lakes and ponds in this im- 
mediate vicinity is in Elliottsville, eight miles distant. 
Lake Onaway, otherwise known as Ship Pond, is the best 
known and most famous of any in this entire region. It 
is about four miles long, encompassed by the towering 
Boar, Rochelle, Benson, Houston, Barren and Greenwood 
mountains, and all within a dense forest of many miles in 
area, and extending in every direction further than the cye 
can reach, This is the home of the land-locked salmon, which 
has migrated to Sebec Lake and other neighboring waters. 

Elliottsvile contains forty-six square miles. An old high- 
way, scraggy, moss-grown and hoary, leads through several 
miles of the tcwnship. Where there was in the days of 

ure a thriving settlement are now seen only a few ‘scatter- 
ing houses; so that its appearance suggests thoughts of a 
“deserted village.” Its land being covered almost entirely 
by the ‘‘forest primeval,” as a consequence its grand old 
mountains, myriad lakes, sparklin ponds, roaring rivers 
and crystal streams challenge the admiration of all sports- 
men and lovers of nature. There they may find every 
pares of game known to the wilds of Northern Maine, and 
elicious trout in its every water. 

Beside Onaway, I herewith give you a partial list of the 
more prominent ponds in and around Elliottsville: Big 
Greenwood, South Greenwood, North Greenwood Bear, 
Round, Long, South, Barron Mountain, Twin Benson, 

Sluegundy, the Rochelle, Summit, Buttermilk. 

Shirley on the west, which is a portion of the immense 
wilderness reaching through to the forks of the Kennebec 
River, contains some forty-eight square miles. For a dis- 
tance of twenty miles in a westerly direction and at the 
north as far as the Canada line, this vast forest has no 
human habitation except the hardy lumbermen winters, and 
the brave hunters and sportsmen in the summers. At Shirley 
Corner the tourist finds a neat and comfortable hotel, the 
Shirley House, kept by the genial and whole-souled 
Horatio Knowles. In these wilds in Shirley, Moxie, Square 
Town, and Squaw Mount Town, within a radius of eighteen 
miles from the Lake Hebron Hotel, are a large uumber of 
attractive and charming ponds inhabited exclusively by 
spotted trout (Salmo fontinalis). Every pond has almost a 
riethorio supply of these choice fish, Among the most in- 
viting of them may be named the following: Moxie, Knights, 
Trout, Frying Pan, Potter, Riddelle, Big Indian, Little 
Indian, Coffee House, Carter Bag, Marble. 

In Howard, on the east, five miles distant, is the lovely 
little ‘‘Grindstone Pond,” about which has been an action at 
law of some importance and notoriety, as it settled certain 
questions relating to the ownership of ponds and therights of 
tishing therein. (Sce 73, Me. 441.) 

Also, within afew miles are North Guilford Pond in Guil- 
ford, Greenlief, Fross, Wheatstone, Thorn and Piper ponds 
in and around Abbot on the south. The last named is the 
only one in all of the above mentioned ponds that contains 
pickerel. There is an abundance of that fish in Piper. 

In Blanchard, on the west, are the pretty little Russell 
Mountain, Thorn and Mud ponds and some others. I do 
not claim that this region a all others in attractive- 
ness, beauty, etc., but I do that it offers to the sum- 
mer tourist a remarkable yariety. of attractions not found in 
any other portion of Northern Maine, and for proof thereof 
I respectfully invite my brother sportsmen to come and see 
for themselves at any time between the mild days of May 
and the ides of October. J. F. SPRAGUE. 

Monson, Mvine. 
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res hermit, was born in Enfield, N. J., October 4, 
1901. He worked on a farm until he came to Lawrence in 
1846, when he went to work on the dam, and drove team, 
until he established himself as a fisherman at his present 
location, paying the Essex company as high as two hundred 
dollars a year for the privilege of fishing between the falls 
bridge and the dam. He followed the business here for 
many years, employing about eight men'through the season, 
and tt was not un to see ti to forty teams call at his 
market daily to. purchase fish. e has sold as many as 
3,000 eels in a single load to Lowell parties, for two cents a 
piece. He has been fish warden for twelve years, and is paid 
by the’city forty-five dollars annually. ng within 400 
yards of the dam is not allowed. Beyond these limits fish 
can be taken with hook and line at all times, and with net 
and seine only three days of each week from March to June; 
a fine of fifty dollars is imposed on each fish taken inside the 
prohibitory limit, but this high reward does not stimulate 
Mr. Noyes to make unnecessary arrests. Thirty years this 
March, heresolved to live in solitude during the years al- 
lotted him, in a one-room cottage beside the Essex Com- 
pany’s dam. The entrance to his retreat is from No.3 
South Broadway. From this barren ledge he has reclaimed 
about one-eighth of an acre for his eee yielding about 
fifty gallons of wine annually, for which he finds a ready 
market, at four dollars per gallon. ‘This littlecot and vine- 
yard he has had free from the Essex Company for many 
years, but to retain the title of the property the company 
was obliged to charge a nominal rentage. He has been 
married twice, and has been a widower over forty years. 
He had one child, who died in infancy, and has no living 
relatives. He is the only survivor of a family of seven sons 
and six daughters. He has voted the Democratic ticket 
from Jackson to Hancock, with one exception, when he 
voted for Abraham Lincoln. For a man of eighty-two 
years, his appearance, physically, ‘is rey good. His sight 
and hearing are well preserved; he reads without specta- 
cles, and does his own house-keeping, cooking, washing, 
and mending. He smokes and uses tobacco in other forms, 
and is not averse to the use of liquor. He has not been sick 
nor had a doctor in twenty-five years. 


Fish anD FrowerRs.—That there is a vein of poetry in 
the rough fishermen of the coast is shown by the following 
testimony taken by Prof. Baird, from a fisherman of Narra- 
gansett Pier, and published in the Professor’s report. It 
shows that under a rough exterior there was not only been 
observation and memory of the sequence of events but also 
a poetic feeling that is charming: Question.—‘‘Did they 
[the squeteague] come much earlier than usual to Point 
Judith this year?” Answer.—‘‘About the same, They ex- 

cted them in February and got the seines ready. They 

ad them in the water in March. 1 always judge by the 
dandelions; when I see the first dandelion the scup come in. 
I watch the buds, and when the buds are swollen full then 
our traps goin. When the dandelion goes out of bloom and 
run to seed the scup are gone. That is true one year with 
another, though they vary every season. I am guided by 
the blossoms of other kinds of plants for other fish.: When 
high blackberries are in bloom we catch striped bass that 
weigh from twelve to twenty pounds; when the blue violets 
are in blossom—they come early—you can catch the small 
scoot-bass. That has always been my rule. That has been 
handed down by my forefathers.” 





BomoskEN Lake.—Castleton, Vt., March 16.—At last 
Vermont has awakened to the necessity of preserving the 
food fish in her waters. For several years we have had a 
law protecting trout. Last falla law was enacted for the 
a of fish in the lakes of the State, and a special 
aw for Lake Bomoseen in this place, the -largest y of 
water in the State. The fish have been caught by nets and 
spear in the spawing season, so that it was impossible to 
take them with hook and line. This will be stopped. 
Legitimate angling will now be fine. The lake is some nine 
miles in length, and from one-half to three miles wide; 
clear, deep and cold water with bold slate shores and fine 
feeding grounds. It is stocked with rock bass, pickerel and 
Oswego bass that weigh as high as eight pounds. The 
pickerel attain twenty-eight pounds. A beautiful island is in 
the lake whose shores are dotted with resorts. The village, 
three miles from the lake, is a handsome place, with a fine 
hotel, well kept. The angler will find it a lovely resort, 
now that the fish are to be preserved for him to take with 
hook and line.—ANGLEK. . 





BETHABARA Woop FoR Rops.—The following letter gives 
a new feature in bethabara wood, which we do not remem- 
ber fo have seen: ‘‘CuicaGgo, March 15.—Messrs. A. B. 
Shipley & Sons: Noticing your letter in Forest Aanp 
SrREAM about the color of bethabara wood, there is another 
feature in the wood that is somewhat unique and singular; 
I mean its cleansing and softening qualities. I bave noticed 
when I have been oes rod-making—and 
I have sometime had dirty and oily hands, if I take the dust 
and scraping from the bethabara wood and rub into the 
hands thoroughly with the soap, it removes every particle of 
oil mark, making the hands soft and clean, the finger-nails 
especially so. This struck me as very singular, but thought 
it was possible that anyone working this wood all the time 
might get used to it and not have the same effect.—W. 
Davip ToMLIn. 


| Hishculture. 


THE COLD SPRING HARBOR HATCHERY. 


N Wednesday, the 14th, a of about two dozen gen- 
O tlemen and four tating’ Siited the new hatc! station 
of the New York Fish Commission at Cold § ¥ 

Island, by invitation #) Mr. E. G. B 
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the progress made at Cld Spring 
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Fire Now 
sioner Blackford 


and used in two series of t numbering ten ae, 


out of doors, it cally a three-story hatc pit 
From the door of the building a stone can be thrown into salt 


water at high tide. The station has been supplied with 

this year by Prof. Baird, U. 8. Fish Co: ioner, from the 
different stations as follows: 350,000 Penobscot salmon from 
Mr. H. H. Buck, Bucksport, Me.; 100,000 Jand-locked_ salmon 
from Mr. Charles G. Atkins,Grand Lake Stream, Me.; 150,- 
000 brook trout and 1,000,000 whitefish from Mr. Frank N, 
Clark, Northville, Mich. ; 80,000 German brook trout have 
been received from Herr von Behr, president Deutsche Fisch- 
erei Verein, Berlin. The salmon and trout are all in the usual 
wooden ee and were nearly all hatched. The whitefish 
were inthe McDonald glass jars, and in the glass aquaria 
into which they flow. the table were jars of the golden 
ide and carp, three to five inches long, and some eggs of the 
tomcod, the first salt water fish attempted at this station. 

Prof. Rice accompanied the party and with the microscopes 
of Messrs. Blackford and Mather showed the visitors the cir- 
culation of the blood and the formation of the embryo salmon. 
Prof, Rice, it will be remembered, experimented with the 
hatchingof oysters at Fulton Market last season, and intends to 
try it at Cold Spring Harbor again this year. The New York 
Times of March 15 Me the longest and best report of the 
formal opening of this station, and we make the following ex- 
tracts from it: 

“The position of Cold Spring is admirably adapted for the 
purpose of fish-hatching, possessing a number of natural ad- 
vantages, and in the experience of those having some acquain- 
tance with fishculture it was declared by them tobe the 
best in the country. In the first place, water can be supplied 
from springs that never fail; in fact, the whole tract seems to 
be boiling up with water derived from natural sources. Then, 
again, the water is at just such a height as to givethe necessary 
fall, so that no pumping is required, while its close proximity 
to the salt water of the Sound will permit of the hatching and 
rearing of sea fish, and last, though not least, through the lib- 
erality of John D. Jones, Esq., a lease of 10 years has been 
given, without any cost, of a piece of land of at least 20 acres 
for the use of the State. 

“Last year, when the meer appropriation was made by 
the State, it was hoped that at least some $3,000 would have 
been allowed to the Cold Spring fish hatchery, the remainder, 
$12,000, to go to the Caledonia Works, but only $1,000 were al- 
lotted toCold Spring. This aa so far, no special appropria- 
tion has been made for Cold Spring, but, seeing the import- 
ance of the work and the excellent begining made, ‘it is quite 
desirable that an additional sum shall be granted for Cold 
Spring—some $3,000—or that a larger portion of the appropria- 
tion was allowed it last —, shall be placed at the disposal 
of Mr. E. G. Blackford, who has devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to the development of this special hatchery, 

“The reasons why there should be more than one State 

hatchery are quite obvious. bras the work done at Cale- 
donia has been excellent, —— ving in the southeastern 
portion of the State have found it both difficult and expensive 
to procure fish from a distant point. Not counting risk of 
loss, there was always a large item of expense. en trout 
had to be forwarded from Caledonia to points near New York 
city the fish had to be sent under the charge of an experi- 
enced person, whose fare and time had tobe paid. It was 
hardly just that one portion of the State should receive the 
larger part of the fish, while another could derive but few. 
But the ee of having a fish hatchery near a, large 
city, though at t little understood, are to-day beginning 
to be better appreciated. Means of communication between 
distant points are more rapid and continuousin ornear a large 
city like New York than in the interior, But the strongest 
reason why a location near a city like New York is of great 
advantage for a hatchery is that material of all kinds, even 
the eggs themselves, can be more readily obtained, and the 
fish, when produced, can be more readily and safely dis- 
tributed. The opponents of Cold Spring have advanced the 
idea that the State had no business to make any experiments. 
Now, it is quite well known that thereis no place in the whole 
country where trout can be reared as advantageously or with 
as little expense as on Long Island. Whether it be owing to 
the urifailing supply or quality of the water or to the abun- 
dance of food that trout are more plentiful among Long 
Island trout-raisers than elsewhere can not be stated, but it 
is quite certain that the trout establishments of the South 
Side Club do produce more fish and market the largest 
quantity. It is a mistake to find fault with - commissioner 
who is desirous ef experimenting with the sole desire of in 
creasing the stock of fish. Trout alone can never meet the 
end the State has in view when it gives its money. Salvelinus 
fontinalis can never become the common food of the people. 
At best it is an exotic. It requires a peculiar kind of water 
and of a certain temperature, two conditions which are not 
alwaysto be found. It is all well enough to stock particular 
streams with trout and afford the most delightful of amuse- 
ments to our anglers, but poor people do not have time to 
catch these fish. e stock of trout which is sent to market 
is always limited, and commands a price which persons of 
moderate means cannot afford. In fact, trout is food for the 
rich and not for the r. 
“The Cold Spring Hatche1 y will, of course, hatch out trout, 
but it is believed that, when the season comes, it will devote 
its attention to shad. As to the experimental part of the 
labors, with the advantages it of having salt water 
right at its door, it ought to try and pro gate the striped 
bass, the Spanish mackerel, the cod and the sheepshead. 
With improved apparatus and a better acquaintance with the 
science of fishculture derived from experimenting, the fertil- 
ization of trout eBes of shad eggs, and the rearing of the fish 
present no ible difficulties. It would be wise, then, on 
the part of those havi 
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¢ to extend their 













ring hatching house in 
bors, for there can be little doubt 


that in time the Sound can be restocked with those fish which 
were once so abundant, 

“The experiment will be tried with the whitefish of ects 
some of them in the larger fresh-water lakes of Long ~ sey q 
As the Coregonus is a ee fish, with a sine ecetaee 
ical distribution, it is not posaible that it might pt itself 
to its new surroundings. 

“With the fall of water, which was rightly described by 
those who pees Cold Spring ‘as inexhaustible,’ advan- 
tage should be taken, and it sho’ be made to serve thepur- 
pose of running a small turbine wheel, so that a continuous 
source of salt water from the Sound could be had. The 

and forthe construction of a few salt-water 
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four pounds 
salmon taken at Pl 
seven to ten years old, and, as I said before, are all from the 


to follow will, doubtless, be extremely interesting. Striped 
bass, fresh mackerel and oysters will be experimented on, and 
from the unusual facilities great things are hoped for.” 

The Times of Sunday, March 18, again refers to the station 
and says: ‘A pleasant feature of the Cold See Hatchery, 
on Long Island, the new work of the New York State Com- 
missioners, was the presence of several young girls, in the 
employ of the superintendent, who were busi ycneaced in 

ng for the young fish. As there is nothing laborious about 
such work, neatness and nicety of handling, with some com- 
mon sense, being all that is necessary, women would be well 
adapted for this special work. . Some of tliese days we may 
have a regular trained corps of ‘fish nurses.’ ” 





SALMON IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose you a letter which I have just written for the Man- 
chester Mirror, which _ may find of interest. 

Lhave just returned from a visit to the State hatching house 
at Plymouth, which is in excellent condition and order under 
the careful management of Superintendent E. B. Hodge, who 
proves to be the “right man in the right place.” 

He has now in the trays 400,000 Atlantic salmon eggs, 125,- 
000 of which were taken at the hatchery from salmon which 
went up the Merrimac last year, and the remainder came 
from Maine, eters sent by the State of Massachusetts, 
and pow. = d by Prof. Baird, of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission. In addition to these he has 125,000 land-locked 
salmon eggs, 75,000 trout eggs, and 200,000 whitefish eggs, the 
latter also presented by Prof. Baird. 

These are all in prime order, and Mr. Hodge has introduced 
an improvement over previous practice by placing a large 
block of ice at the head of each trough, thereby cooling down 
the spring water to about the normal temperature of the 
water in the rivers and retarding the hatching fully a month, 
so that the treut are just beginning to come out of the shell. 
This will keep them all back till into May, when the waters 
= the brooks and rivers are in suitable condition to receive 
them. 

Mr. Hodge also tells me that many salmcn found suitable 
spawning beds below Plymouth last season, in the towns of 

ridgewater and New Hampton, and confirms my statement 
that the Pemigewasset is literally swarming with the young 
fry of the last two seasons. 

All the breeding trout in the ponds are looking well, and 
the young Salmo iridea are perfect beauties, and there is a 
vacant space saved in the hatching boxes for another lot of 
CaRs, which are daily expected from California. 

Trout fishing throughout the State was very good last sea- 
son, but we fear will not be so the coming one, from the long 
protracted drought of the last summer and autumn, and the 
steady, continued cold of the past winter. 

The snow is said to be five feet deep in the woods around 
Plymouth, and we — it will go off gently, for a sudden 
thaw and break up of the heavy ice would do incalculable 
damage to the roads and bridges all the way down the river. 

a Sam’L WEBBER. 

MANCHESTER, N. t1., March 15, 1883. 


Mr. Webber's letter tothe Mirror is as follows: Editor 
Mirror: You asked mea few days since ““Why the salmon 
did not come up the Merrimack River more freely, after all 
the restocking that has been done?’ a question which I did 
not then have time to answer, but which I will endeavor to 
now. 

The first and main answer is this, “Because it is not yet 
time,” and it is necessary to explain such a short answer 
somewhat in detail. It isa well-understood fact that the 
more valuable and higher types of animals of all kinds are the 
longest in arriving at maturity, and I know of no reason why 
the rule should not a ply to fishes as well as to beasts. 

The cat and the rabbit are very prolific and arrive at ma- 
turity early. The time is longer with the dog and the sheep, 
and still longer with the ox and the horse, and much longer 
yet with man, and in proportion with the slower growth and 
development the fecundity decreases. 

Now we know by observation that the trout family, ip 
which the salmon is included, bears a much smaller quantity 
of spawn, in proportion to their size, than any other known 
species of fish, and we are also pretty well satisfied by obser- 
vation that the salmon is only a biennial spawner, therein 
approaching more nearly to the ordinary habit of the human 
rac 


e. 

I think I wrote you on this subject nearly a year ago, when 
several large salmon were seen in the canals here, at Lowell 
and at Lawrence, on their way down the river in a spent con- 
dition, after having spawned the previous November, and 
passed the winter in fresh water. 

This is now considered as so thoroughly establisked a fact 
that I will waste no further time on it except to say that it is 
a piece of information which very few men, in this country 
at least, were in possession of ten years ago. 

Now the eags which were hatched and planted in the Con- 
necticut, in 1874 made their appearance in the form of salmon 
at the mouth of the Connecticut River in 1878 and 1879, in 
great numbers, and hundreds of them were taken by the Con- 
necticut fishermen and sent to the New York market, greatly 
to the disgust of the commissioners for Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, who having planted the seed, objected to 
seeing the Connecticut fishermen reap the harvest. 

This, however, established a third point, which is the one 
which bears most directly on your question, and that is, that 
it takes from four to five years for the salmon to attain ma- 
turity and return to fresh water to reproduce its species. 

Now the first plant of Atlantic salmon, made by the present 
commissioners, was in 1879, and the return of any of those 
fish is not to be e until the coming spring of 1883, and 
perhaps not to any great extent until 1884, 

All the salmon which have gone up the Merrimack so far 
are from the older plants, previous to 1876, and those taken at 
Plymouth have increased both in size and number every year, 
so that in spite of the early drought last summer, 38 salmon 
weighing from 14 to 20 pounds each, were taken at the hatch- 
ery, and 125,000 eggs obtained, which are now developing in 
the hatching boxes. 

The observations made in Maine by Mr. C. G. Atkins, 
United States assistant fish commissioner, go to show that the 


marked fish which he has recaptured increase in weight about 


in two years, or two poundsa year, so that the 
lymouth summer are ap I 'y from 
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the common perch, which the trout of the first season have | cocker, a white one with a liver head, and flecked body, legs, A NOTABLE CANINE VISITOR.—We received a call on ta 
also, disappear, as do the red spots, and at the end of the | and nose. But that her tail was barbarously shortened to | Monday from the pure Laverack setter bitch Meg Merrilies, M 
second summer the young fish assumes the salmon coloring and | about three inches she might have passed for one of Mr. | owned by Mr. H. F. Grant, Newport, Isle of Wight, England, H 
is ready to seek sea water, or at least the ee of them; | Phinehas Bullock’s, though she was not, but was bought—as | who sends her to this country for the purpose of b Dy 
for from what we have noticed I am inclined to the opinion | many a good one has been and will be—of tramps.in the road | her to Mr. Jas. H. Goodsell’s Prince. Meg is litter sister to : 
that some of the ‘‘smolts,” as they are called in Great Britain, | just by, who, no doubt, “borrowed” her (“bustled” is, I | Mr. Goodsell’s Don Juan. She is a racy- ening handsome bl 
do not go down to the sea till the third season, Two years, lieve, the rogues’ pleasant phrase), while her owner was | animal and is exceedingly well put together. ‘he progeny Be 
at the least, may be taken as a ‘‘fixed fact,” as John Tyler | “lamenting.” from this union should be very fine. 


said. She dived under the thorns and gorse as though she liked 

Now let us review briefly the history of fisheulture on the | it, and the keeper hit the rabbit as he squirted from his con- 
Merrimack River for the last ten years. Penobscot eggs were | cealment, but he draggled his hind legs along for shelter, and 
hatched by the Commissioners of New Hampshire and Mas- | Daisy dropped and began wagging her apology for a tail, and 
sachusetts and planted in the Pemigewasset in 1872 and 1873. | rubbing her head upon the green hassocks to clear them for 
In 1874 the whole plant was made in the Connecticut. In| the next encounter. ‘“‘Which is it to be, sir?’ said the breaker, 
1875 and 1876 more young fry were placed in the head waters | touching his low-crowned hat, which fitted so tight and was 
of the Merrimack, and here the labors of the present board of | so hard that he seldom took it off, except, as he said, to lady 
commissioners began, and I say the present board, as two out | folks, or when he drank my good health, and I then saw that 





THE PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—We understand 
that there isa movement upon the part of quite a number of | 
the sportsmen of Philadelphia to revivify or reorganize the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club. We trust that the effort will bl 
prove successful, and that we shall soon see the association ] se 
om its rightful place and again become a “power in the fic 
and. 





of three are still in office. In 1877 and 1878, no Penobscot eggs | the two young gorse puppies—the were about nine months D 
could be procured, and the commissioners were indebted to | old—were both down-charging. THE HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB.—Editor Forest and Li 
Professor Baird of the U. 8. Fish Commission, for a supply of ‘‘Jet,” I said, ‘‘for choice.” Stream: I have purchased the interest of the associate mem- cl 
California eggs. These hatched out much earlier in the sea-| The old man flipped his finger as he looked at her, and in | bers of the Hornell Spaniel Club, and am now sole pee. 
son, and were planted through the ice and probably froze to | she went. % nee to devote my time to breeding, and shall only ex- bi 
death or starved to death, as nothing has ever been heard of | ‘‘Call her back,” I said, as ] saw her feathering across the | hibit occasionally.—J., OT1Is FELLOwsS (Hornellsville, 72 T 
them since. trail, ‘‘and send the other.” March 15), : N 
In 1878 the hatching house had been built at Plymouth and ‘‘Almost too much that, sir,” he said, but he crooked his Set eh ee 5 
a few eggs were procured from salmon which had found their | little finger. and put the edge of it to his mouth, and gave a| SAN FRANCISCO is to have a bench show next month. _ 
way up through the new ee and these were hatched | shrill whistle—an achievement I could never learn—and back Eo 
at Plymouth in the spring of 1879, together with a fresh lot | she came, but rather mortified. ‘Come behind, Jet,” he con « 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. ql 


SuBscriBER, Boston, Mass.—Thisis not a rare occurrance; we know 
of no remedy. 


C. H. B.—Your description not full enough; may be the result of 


of California eggs, and, if I remember rightly a few from the | tinued, and signalled the other, and she went in, the other 

Penobscot. Since then, in 1880-81-82, there have been large | dropping steadily and obedient. 

and increasing plants of Penobscot and native Merrimack Presently there was a shrill squeak, and a rush in the 

salmon, bushes, and Rose vaulted over the gorse with the crippled 
From and after this coming spring we have every reason to | rabbit alive in her mouth, and brought it to the keeper’s 

expect the return of salmon in large numbers, and itis the | hands. 





duty of every citizen of New Hampshire, as well as ofevery| ‘Think that ull do, sir?” said the feather-weight. distemper. Show him to some medical friend. G 
true sportsman, to protest most earnestly against any such “Yes, my man,” I said, “‘very well. Go on and prosper.” |, G. E. M., Charleston, 8. C—Give three grains iodide of potassium N 
turning loose of the “robbers of the river” again. And we parted, mutually satisfied. in any syrup three times daily and report result. 

Massachusetts, through her Legislature and commissioners, Pee a eee ant J. H. C., Worcester, Mass.—Your description is vague. The color b 
has acted most honorably in this whole matter. She has ; __ | of the eye may be due to cataract, in which case a cure can only be T 
helped stock the river, she has built fishways, and she has THE woo ae oe Aes ee * ae x oo = seunee- ae to ” rae ee — = ; 

i i ini ission- | —Editor Forest and Stream: Scar 3e a . J. P., Palo, Mich.—Your description of symptoms is rather 
passed laws against netting and seining, and her commission Editor Forest an carcely a week passes by hin’ Eee Four. deme) oo ve tomes ie pe 


ers have endeavored most faithfully to carry them out, and | I do not receive three or four letters of inquiry in regard to 
are now fighting these petitioners in the Legislature, and it is | the new cocker organization, as well as earnest inquiries about 
incumbent on New Hampshire, through her press, to come to | what I consider the “‘true standard of the genuine cocker 


late of soda every three hours for three days, and write us if no ) 
improvement takes place. ¢ 


; 199 ; . J. R. O., Dwight, Ill.—Your dog is undoubtedly troubled with 
her aid. spaniel.” In the columns of the Forrest anD StREAMI have , » s ; . | 
This is a long letter, but it is impossible to make it shorter, | read letters and references from “Stonehenge.” Nowhere epilepey, ee ae, a: aeecensnens, ot Sy a 
; ’ a ’ r “ug h a exertion jus' E ove the cause and you will prob ( 
and I have omitted much that I should have liked to say. throughout the works of ‘‘Stonehenge” does he attempt | ably have no further trouble. 

The fishways might, perhaps, be somewhat improved, but | to ee with any degr. om of Sat ane h as to pointsand| yj 1 s,, Jordan, N. Y.—Your account is not clear; for you say ¢ 
they are all right when there is an average amount of water in | standard, the “genuine cocker,” but on the contrary every- | that the bowels are all right and regular, yet state that the passages ( 
the river, and as all the salmon except one, which has been | Where refers to the cocker as “the modern cocker,” which he | are very bad and smell ill. Clear the bowels with a dose of rhu- | 
taken at Plymouth, have been taken at night, it shows that | Says “includes every kind of field spaniel except the Sussex | barb, a teaspoonful or more. For the skin trouble apply Hebra’s t 
the fish run at that time, when there is usually plenty of | and clumber.” Now if thisis true, it follows that the cocker | white diachylum ointment daily, and report again to us. I 
water over the dams and in the fishways. is nothing else than a mongrel. All spaniels (‘‘except the | Inquirer, Baltimore.—My setter puppy had a touch of the dis- . 

Yours truly, Sussex and clumber”) are, he says, tinctured with the cocker, | temper about four months ago. Since then he has had aslobber- 
SAMUEL WEBBER. | therefore all spaniels are mongrels. Now, I am one of many | ing at the mouth. Is perfectly well otherwise; eats well and sleeps 
ae Pan a ee who do profess to have an intelligent knowledge of what the | Soundly ‘gear ene Ga mee py gen yok 8 — ecataint at 

BLACK BASS IN GERMANY.—A postal card from Mr. ae Te oe ic a eS ae oo his teeth. If he is otherwise well he will outgrow the slobbering 
Eckardt, dropped at Southampton, England, February 24, | authority, which carefully distinguishes between the mongrel ew: 

; . wy i ; o TT ¢ J? r : . : . je . “* $ on i 
announced his safe arrival there with all his fish. A private | and the true cocker. Therefore, it is both our determination | ,,© = ¥ i Bognes, _pomote. oe hosed fom, aoven pesen od, is 
letter from M.. Max von dem Borne, dated March 3, acknow]l- i iti eaEAe ane quasters. We. caused & See Wane win Clee Raa! 
a Ma. Me D I ’ m 0, aC and duty to restore the cocker to his true position, and to | ¥, What is a sleuth-hound? Ans. 1. It is impossible for us to say what e 
edges the receipt of seven xmall-mouth and forty-four large-| disassociate him from the mongrel classes referred to. In | caused this paralysis, or to prescribe for it without a minute descrip- i 
mouth black bass. doing this, there need be no injustice done either to “the | tion of the symptoms and condition of the dog. 2. A sleuth-hound is ] 





a hound that follows the track of game by the scent. The term is 
generally understood to refer to the bloodhound. 


E. L. B., Falls Village.—I havea 7 English dog that about 
eight months ago was taken with the distemper, and it left him 
twitching his legs. Some say he has the St. Anthony dance, and will 
never get over it. Can he be cured or not? Ans. Chorea following 


ge en eee modern field spaniel,” which breeders are advancing to a dis- 
> tinct and useful family, nor to the other varieties of the span- 

Tf h e diennel n iel that have to a great extent preserved their family identity. 
So Our aim, if I understand the sentiments of all who have cor- 

a responded with me, is to restore the cocker to his original 





* 





type, and isolate him from the other varieties to which he has | gistemper is rarely permanently cured. See article on Chorea in ‘ 
FIXTURES. given both character and prestige. This should bring all true Fouser. AND Seaman Bet. 29, 187) where treatment, etc., is given. : 
BENCH SHOWS. lovers of thecocker together, and can have no deleterious effect | Chorea and St. Anthony’s or St. Vitus’s dance are the same. 


March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench upon the celebrated bl acks or other strains of field spaniels, but 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada, Entries close March 12. Charles Lincoln, | °2 the contrary, it will tend to purify and improve all classes 
Superintendent. of spaniels, and break up the confusion that exists at present 

April 3. 4, and 5, 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s | out of this chaos of spanieldom. All the types will become 
Eleventh Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries close March 19. | more perfect and pure, and each will be interested iu the 
Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. C. B. Elben, Secretary. preservation of his own strain.—SENEX. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
Entries close April 18. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. ESSEX COUNTY HUNT—SPRING MEETS.—Wednesday, 

FIELD TRIALS. March 21,7 A. M., at the kennels; Saturday, March 24, 4 

November 19, 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials. | P, M., Mansion House, Montclair; Wednesday, March 28, 7:30 
at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the} A, M., Glenridge (late Ridgewood) Station; Saturday, March 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 17; for a Sa-Agot, Sake, Nov. 1. W. A.| 31 4:30 P, M., Bloomfield; Wednesday, April 4, 7:30 A. M., 

) r, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. = ; 4 
"Souler: 1888 —National aa Kennel Club, Fifth Annual Water Works, East Orange; Saturday, April 7, 4:30 P.. M., 
Trials, at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, | Tesidence A. F. Brown, Esq., Gates avenue, Montclair; Wed- 
Tenn. nesday, April 11, 7:30 A. M., main entrance Llewellyn Park; 
Mes ge SM Sd Saturday, April 14, 4:30 P. M.; residence Chas. A. Heckscher, 

To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- Esq., Orange; Wednesday, April 18, 7:30, A. M., Watsessing. 
dressed tothe Forest-and Stream Publishing Co., and not to | For the accommodation of parties eo from the city, 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im-| atrangements have been made with the N. Y. & G. L. R. 

portance are liable to delay. (Orange branch), to provide box cars for se hunting 
each aia Eek aici horses on reguiar passenger trains on meet days.—CHAs, A. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB DERBY. | HECKSCHER, Master. 0 


é gc following entries for the National Derby have been| MERIDEN BENCH SHOW OF 1884.—Meriden,Conn., March 


received since I forwarded the list: _ aiing , d Stream:—At the a: 1 : 
96. Sam IV.—Edward Armstrong, Gnosmont, England, 6.—Editor Forest an ream e annual meeting of the 
a 


WAYNESBURG, Pa.—In a setter dog about twelve months old the 
teeth are affected with some kind of caries, the enamel of almost 
all the front teeth being destroyed in circles extending round them. 
The teeth have a yellowish’ appearance where corroded. He is in 
good condition otherwise, excepting constipation. His food con- 
sists of mush, beef, and milk sometimes warm. Ans. The condi- 
tion of the teeth is —— congenital, and little, if anything, can 
be done except good feeding. Keep bowels free by diet of cornmeal 
mush, or a meal of raw liver when necessary. 


Dick, Honeoye Falls, N. Y.—About four weeks ago a small cocker 
spaniel showed signs of great languor, and the morning followin 
this first symptom he appeared quite stiff in the hind parts, and 
before the day closed he lost all control of his hind legs, and since 
then has been unable to use them. Heisin good spirits, has ordi- 
nary appetite, and in no pain; has lost all sense of oa in hind 
legs; left leg was swollen for about one week; after swelling went 
down a bunch about the size of a hen’s egg remained just below the 
fleshy part; he has no sore spot on back or any partof body. Ans. 
Your dog has myelitis or inflammation of the spinal cord; the treat- 
ment is usually futile; partial recovery may take place, but will 
leave the dog unfit for field work. The trouble is often the sequel 


in nett a el Bi ati 


as set petted hiia ie, 


to a mild case of distemper. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


Meriden Poultry Association held last evening, the following | ticulars of each animal: 


liver and white English setter dog, Jan. 7, 1882, Diamond—| officers were elected for the ensuingyear: President, L. E. Coe; | 1; Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, ’ 
Slut IT. First Vice-President, Chas. S. Sleeter; Second Vice-President, | 3; Bree4- ¢, genta ie as wid ein, 


97. Fan.—Edward Armstrong, Gnosmont, England, liver | 7 Stevenson, Jr.; Corresponding Secretary, Joshua Shute; 


. . - ; ; 8. % 
and white English setter bitch, Jan. 7, 1882, Diamond—Slut | Recording Secretary, W. Dickenson; Treasurer, Wibur B. Hall; ; gga 


. Age, or 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


Il. ive Committee, D. S. Marcham, A. G. Birdsey, J. F. of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
98. DraB.—Edward Armstrong, Gnosmout, England, liver ae Quigley; Superintendent of dogs, W. E. Miller. Ii | Allnames must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
and white pointer bitch, Feb. 3, 1882, Bang Ti.—Jane. was voted to hold our next annual exhibition of poultry and | P#per only, and signed with writer’s name, 


D. Bryson, Secretary. | dogs in this city January 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1884.—JosHua SHUTE, 
Pellerin cance Sgeennn lp haliony cecntagee Cor. Secretary. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
(= See instructions at head of this column. 


Cushla Ma Chree. By Mr, Herbert Smith, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
red Irish setter bitch, whelped Feb. 15, 1882, by champion Berkley 
out of Nora (Elcho—Firefly). 


Mempuis, Tenn. _ 


A CLEVER RETRIEVER. VALUABLE DOGS FOR SALE.—Major G. R. Watkins, 


2 : : : i ti long cruise, offers his 

HE dog always has been a curious subject. .He is petted | Wo will soon leave the country upon a long ; 

aL by im and hated by another. Those who love in hear | Valuable setters T ‘ted Crock snd Captain Dorsett for’ sale. 

anything bad about him; while nervous and sensitive souls 7 will be exhibited at the Pittsburgh Show in care of Mr. 

Caan him.  “Idstone” dearly loves « dog; and the | £. 8. Wanmaker, who trained them, Tom and Crook have 

: good . cer, W 

following story is told of. a retriever in his own graphic way | 2PPeared so — oa peop oh ne ~ st — rg id 

in lek nt io Da Sa Oe ornate eee ee ee 
In the winter of 1871, after the season was over, I saw two nounced by Mr. Wanmaker to be a capital fielder and 


- ” ; ‘ 
etek ts an oli ented a Setar aii Recesne por thoroughly trained, All are well bred and should readily find 


full of spirits at the kennel, or when first loosed from it; chas- ; Purchasers. 
ing their own tails, with arched backs, and half knocking 


halt 
gwen the prety eats ot he, Keohane tight Bavé | inquires regarding the valve of “uel how” as food fr dog; | Mack ngs grown te’ ig 


subdued and sensible, and fullof what Oxford tutors call | We have consulted with many who have used it, and find that — ae a ae nk me 


(> See instructions at head of this column. 


Gertrude—Faust. Dr. A. M. McCollom’s lemon and white pointer 
_— \ asain at (Snapshot—Elf)to Missouri Kennel’s champion Faust, 
arch. 
Countess—Croxteth. Mr. T. Donoghue’s lemon and white pointer 
Se to Mr. A. E. Godeffroy’s Croxteth (Bang—Jane), 
TC: . 
Duchess—Beaufort. Mr. Garrett Roach’s (New York) champion 
. — bitch Duchess (Sensation—Whiskey) to Mr. G. H. Nixon’s 
i * aufort (Bow—Beulah), March 2. 
BEEF FLOUR FOR DOGS.—Having received a number of | Clio—Doubleshot. . A.W. aogtan's (Brook N. x.) 
iger— Fan) to hike faapo 








































ie aes weal when sixteen-stone-five took down the gun, all speek amet highly of os iG wane o Senay inipressod Ve vilack While aad t ae Mr. a! re a's (At ors Coat, Homes, 
and accompanied me to see how much they knew of the rudi- | With it when we first saw it, and are p earn that it | Vick) to'Mr. C. Fred Crawford’s Foreman, March 12. ‘ 
ments. has stood the test, as it supplies a want long felt among| (yete—Pilot. Mr. Thomas D. Simpson’s hia, Pa.) black 


“They can both go, sir,” he said, “if you be minded; I can | Sportsmen for something of the kind that would enable them | end tan Gordon setter bitch Crete to Mr. uel G. Dixon’s Pilot 
send which I like, and t’other will wait her turn.” I did not | to properly care for their dogs while off on their shooting | (Grouse—Maud). ; 
quite expect this, and you very seldom see it—not once in five | excursions. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold inform us that‘] _Dolly—Croxteth. Mr. R. M. Lindsay's (Scranton. Pa.) lemon me 


years, perhaps: ; and when wach 8 thing pooate, I take care to | it is meeting with a good sale. bianca e ter le a ae to Mr. A. E. God 

make a note of it, or, as collectors sa; “stick a pin through ea ae ea Dora—Burdette Bob. Mr. Burr ornellsville, N. ¥.) liver 

it.” 6g * 8" | DOMINION OF CANADA KENNEL CLUB.—The second | and white iitvoh Dore (Genta ey ree lee eatl ipastel 

A. busy little spaniel went with us to push out the rabbits | annual general meeting of the shareholders will be held in | Club’s Burdette Bob (Prince— ’s Sister), ‘March 5. 
from some good gorse of about ten acres, with wide ridges, | the city of Ottawa, on Tuesday, the 27th day of March, 1883, Birdie—Hornell Bonanza. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s liver 
cut in it, for the portly keeper is rather slow upon a rabbit | for the election of Officers and directors for the ensuing year, oe Bean bitch Birdie (Don—Bird) to their Hornell Bonanza, 
“for ae hare life,” and he can’t, he says, “get on em | and the transaction of other busines.—B, H. G. Vicars, Sec- Jenny—Hornell Dandy. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s 

at less nine yards”—or couldn’t—until he found out that | retary-Treasurer. black bitch Jenny (Brush—Rhea) to their pk og ot 

as soon “as a rabbit has crossed a ridge, he stops one or two ‘ % pat io 

seconds directly he is concealed, to listen and fix upon his next} “VETERAN FOX-HUNTERS.”—Charlottetown, P. E..L, Hornell Dand 

i March 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: From childhood I have Hornel 

Samson as the champion fox-hunter. His Raz 
Your issue of Feb. ee the belt to 

aah wah or ee 300 foxes and went |: 






































































Manon 22. 1883.] 


l bitch Baroness (Baron—Queen) to their Hornell Dandy 







on tan 
. M 4. 
+ Hornell Dinah—Hornell Dandy. The Hornell miel Club’s 
: (Hornellsville, N. Y.) imported black cocker spaniel bitch Hornell 
te Dinah to their Hornell Dandy (Bucephalus—Black Bess), Feb. 14. 
Beatrice—Hornell Bonanza. The Hornell Spaniel Club's imported 
ne black cocker spaniel bitch Beatrice (Nigger—Belle) to their Hornell 
ny Bonanza (Brush II.—Nellie), Feb. 18. 
Blanche—Burdette Bob. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s liver cocker 
spaniel bitch Blanche (Montague—Belle) to their Burdette Bob 
ce—Beau’s Sister), Feb. 21. 
nd WHELPS. 
= {> See instructions at head of this column. 
ill Dorothee. Mr. H. W. Huntington’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) imported 
black greyhound bitch Dorothee (Roi du Combat—Sciatica), March 13, 
2 seven (three dogs), by his imported Doubleshot (Riot Act—Sun- 
flower). 
Folly. Mr. Robert Ives Crocker’s (New York) fox-terrier bitch Folly 
(Nailer—Fact), March 17. six (five dogs), by Prince eT aee. 
id Lucid. Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) English setter bitch 
Lucid (Sim’s Dash—Maid of Honor), March 12, six (three dogs), by his 
nf champion Emperor Fred. 
Tr. Lady Maude. Mr. W. A. Power's (Niagara Falls) English setter 
x- bitch iy Maude (Davidson’s pene ae nine (five dogs), by Mr. 
he T. G. Davey’s imported Lava Rock (Sim’s Dash—Maid of Honor). 
Nell. Mr. M.S. Buker’s (Bucksport, Me.) red Irish setter bitch 
Nell, Dec. 12, 1882, ten (five dogs), by his Bounce. 
Belle. Mr. Louis C. Clark’s (New York) pointer bitch Belle (Flake 
—Lilly), Jan. 1, five (one dog), by Snapshot, Jr. 
Mineola. Mr. Louis C. Clark’s (New York) pointer bitch Mineola 
(Croxteth—Bliss', Jan. 26, nine (four dogs) by champion Sensation. 
Spider. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s black and white ticked cocker 
spaniel bitch Spider (Bo ee March 1, seven (five dogs), by 
their Hornell Dandy (Bucephalus—Black Bess). 
y SALES. 
.f => See instructions at head of this column. 
Juno. Red Irish setter bitch, 4yrs. old (Berkley—Tilly), by Mr. 
n Gee. pe (Yonkers, N. Y.) to Mr. Wm. H. Pierce (Peekskill, 
Monarch, Liver and white pointer dog, 4yrs. old (Ranger—Queen), 
Ly by Mr. H. E, Hamilton (New York) to Mr. Amory B. Starr (Marshall, 
e ‘ex.). 
Pallas. Orange and white English setter bitch, 2yrs. old_(Druid— 
r Pocahontas), by Mr. T. F. Connelly (Flatbush, L. I.) to Mr. W. 8S. 
re Kettles (Princeton, N. J.). 
o Cushla-Ma-Chree. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Feb. 15, 1882 


(Berkley—Nora), by Capt. R. H. Jex Blake (Philadelphia, Pa.) to Mr. 
Herbert Smith, same place. 
a Ruth IT, Chesapeake Bay bitch, 18mos. old (Rake—Rose), by Mr. 
r Gard. G. Hammond (New London, Conn.) to Mr. H. E. Thompson 
mi (St. Paul, Minn.). 
Rake—Rose whelp. Chesapeake Bay dog, 11mos. old., by Mr. 
y Gard. G. Hammond (New London, Conn.) to Mr, H. E. Thompson 
s (St. Paul, Minn.). 
- Brahmin—Lady Bath whelps. Black cocker spaniel puppies, by 
8 the Hornell Spaniel Club (Hornellsville, N. Y.) a bitch to Mr. Robert 
Burrell (Fall River, Mass.), and a dog to Mr. Geo. W. Schenk (Burl- 


- : ington, Ia.). 
| Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 

dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 

individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delau. 


pling teagan ipeisasai aici 


BREECH. 








; MUZZLE vs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
I notice in your issue of March 8 Mr. James Duane’s reply to mine 
of February 22, in which he attempts to correct my mistakes, and as 
it will be seen he makes a pitiful job of it. 
Now, I would not reply to this letter if it did not mislead your 
many readers. He says, “I wsh to correct some misstatements 
which occur in Maj. H. W. Merrill’s letter printed in your last issue. 
I am in a position to do this, as I have been at some pains to ascer- 
tain the facts. Hestates that the Brown gun [no, not Brown gun] 
weighed 15lbs., and intimates that it was loaded as a muzzle-loader; 
that is, that the ball was inserted in tne rifling in advance of the 
cartridge shell.” 

Yes, with thé correction I have made above iu the brackets, I 
asserted the same, and the same are facts, as stated by Mr. Berg, 
from whom my article states I got my authority for the weight of the 
rifle, 15lbs. Here are his own words, “The diagram of the shots 
* * * are those made by Mr. J.H. Brown * * * witha Ballard 
15lb. Schutzen rifle using 360grs. patched bullet, 200yds.,” and in 
January ’62. 

From this and Mr. Duane’s letter, Mr. Duane ard your readers will 
see that I am correct, and that he is all wrong. Now, I purposely 
leave him right here to find out his own errors, as he says he is in a 
position to find out the ‘facts.’ All right, and when he shall have 
done so I hope he will explain them and make a suitable apology to 
io readers. If his representation is a mistake, as I presume it is, 

e is the less excusable for it, because he assures your readers that 
“he isin a position to” know the ‘‘facts’’ and thereby throws them 
off their guard. He further says, ‘‘The very excellet performance 
of the gun is correctly quoted.” Quoted! Where from? Evidently 
from my article there before him, and upon which he was then 
writing his criticism. I think that when he shall have learned ex- 
actly what he is writing about, that the target said to have been 
made by Mr. Brown and contained in my article is an entire stranger 
to the one he hasin view. If this is so, it looks as if he has made a 
mistake and — the wrong target, notwithstanding his great 
knowledge of facts. 

Lest Mr. Duane may not rise to explain, I will here simply mention 

y that this Ballard rifle was not a “military rifle,” but a target one, 
loaded with a patched bullet, and virtually shot as a muzzle-loader, 
and hence it should have, as I especially claim, made a good target. 
The trial was virtually muzzle-loader vs. breech-loader. For further 
—— on this point see my article of February 22 before re- 

erred to. 

Mr. Duane asks, ‘‘Now, with what does the Major compare the 
score of this bona fide military weapon?’ I answer with none, for 
there is no military weapon in the issue. In my article I compared 
only the two targets made by target rifles and presented to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Berg. I did not introduce them nor the rifles. Then it is 
Mr. es “thunder” that Mr. Duane is complaining of and not 

mine. It is Mr. Berg’s, too, ‘‘cannon”’ and not mine which has dis- 

turbed the dreams of so many of late. Every shot aimed at 
me under this cry of big guns and ‘‘cannon”’ only serves to re- 
coil against the shooter and to hit Mr. Berg, and I submit, is 
this manly? I would scorn the thing. No; it is entirely too 
late now to go back and cry ‘‘cannon” in reference to either 
of the heavy target rifles which made the targets, and first presented 
by Mr. = publication. I would say, fight out Mr. Berg’s 
battles Hy on his own selected grounds and with his own 
selected means of warfare; but if otherwise, then I would throw up 
the glove and retire from the coveted field as best Icould. He fur- 
ther says, quoting from ~ | article, that ‘I insist that all future dis- 

Gaaeee shall be confined to a practical sporting arm and ammuni- 

ion. 

Yes, I insist on this, and that the breech-loader shall shoot the fixed 

hunting ammunition proper, and the same we have to buy at the 
stores, or to go further and fare worse, and that the bullets, conical, 
so called, shall be shot naked from th refers to the 
h-loader. The muzzle-loader bullets are to be either its light 

ht conical bullet. Both these are lighter than the 
breech-loader bullet for the same caliber. My last article showed 
why these bullets e the most accurate shooting, as against the 
present breech- , for hun apa or short I am 

Sorry to have to repeat so many times t' same things I hope 

to be understood hereafter. Indeed I will not play the hypocrite or 
the “modest’’ any longer, but I —™ squarely say I have - 


and my proof seeing how artfully jena 
w 
dodged by nearly all who write * ‘es jodg. 
show that writers clearly see w: 


and ao ae Le mea Such dodg- 

ey at. 
mid-range and long- e excluded from 
These are all sias te tader tomtacties haa ana ae 
forms, but they are not of much account other- 
sifemen and hunter is supposed to know this. He 
r. Duane’s: sentence. This last ends 
shall see. is the argument of—who?-. 
rith if he is in the habit 
“five-pound muzzle loader [nor fit: 



















































































men who speak from experience and have felt the annoyance of the 
haphazard hitt: 


long 
says on t 








I think the reason for this may be 
ment has adopted 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


ar a@ government mule, like John Pheenix’s mountain how- 
itzer 
Well, no! I never was in the habit of doing such a thing, or of see- 
ing it done by anyone else, and therefore I would have supposed that 
ordinary epistolary courtesy and common sense would have forbid- 
den asking such silly questions. H, W. MERRILL. 
March 11, 1883. 


BECOMING A CRACK SHOT. 


M®. W. MILTON FARROW, known through two continents as a 
a successful marksman of rare excellence, and to the readers of 
the Forest AND STREAM as a frequent contributor to our columns, 
has put in a narrative form his experiences in practice and in 
matches and published it under the title of ‘‘How I Became a Crack 
Shot.” The work is a handy little volume, and readable. Its author 
applies the old saw of nascitur non fit to marksmen, and in his open- 


; ing chapter confesses: 


“From my earliest recollections the love for powder and bullets, 
rifles and guns, was paramount to balls, Ln marbles, or any of the 
games of boyhood. Cannons, improvised from tin_pen-holders, 
mounted on blocks with pins, were the first essay. The premature 
explosion of this weapon with its natural consequences brought dis- 
favor from parental source, and powder was one of tlie interdicted 
substances. By a lucky trade with an old junk man arusty horse- 
pistol barrel was obtained, mounted on an oak block, secured by an 
iron staple. m. — a source of great delight. Thestanding piles 


on the pier- 300 yards’ distance, was the 7. and many were 
> —" of lead fired away in the attempt to make ‘Long Tom’ do 
e work.” 


Being apprenticed to a jeweler, Mr. Farrow thinks that much bench 
practice at fine work led to a steadiness of hand and nerve, and laid 
the foundation for that command of nerve and will-power which, 
especially in off-hand target shooting, is so essential to success. 

The reader is taken back and forth in successive chapters between 
Europe and America, and permitted to stand at the author’s side and 
share his thoughts as he won many important prizes agaivst large 
fields of skilled shots. 

Mr. Farrow is careful to emphasize the importance of off-hand 
practice, and early in his story says: 

“There is no point in rifle sheoting that will test a man’s steadiness 
of nerve and his reliabilty as a competent marksman to put on a 
team, than this 200yd. off-hand shooting. The person who can or 
does become a strong off-hand shot, can overcome all the obstacles 
in shooting at any other range or distance, and I will also say, that 
the old adage, ‘It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways,’ may, in 
this case, be considered a _ rule, for it will not work in the —_ 
site direction; it is not always that a first-class long range marks- 
man can become a first-class short range or off-hand shooter.” 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the book is not made more valuable 
by criticisms upon methods and means noted by the writer on vari- 
ous ranges. While at the range of Cruelly, near Caen, he tried the 
old French national arm and criticises it: 


“T then fired a few shots with their military rifle, wishing to inform 
myself of the range and accuracy from a personal inspection. The 
rifle was a Chassepot; the ammunition sspeease to be loaded with a 
paper patch bullet, and then lubricated with a thick covering of 
grease or tallow, whicb, in my mind, explains the fault of extreme 
inaccuracy of the rifles.’’ 


At the Versailles range for off-hand shooting, Mr. Farrow was 
specially well pleased with the arrangements and describes them: 


“The shooting house is a long building and its arrangement for the 
convenience of the shooters and spectators is most mee. The 
different ranges are divided by railings and loading tables for the 
competitors, and each shooter takes his turn as his name is called by 
the score-keeper. The arrangement of the targets is such, that one 
slides up when the other slides down, to facilitate the oe of the 
shootiug, so that, as soon as the marksman has fired, he touches a 
smal]] knob on the right which rings ~ electricity a bell at the target. 
The marker in the butts hearing the bell ring, examines the target, 
marks the shot, and the value of it is telegraphed back to the shoot- 
ing house by an arrangement of keys with numbers on them; these 
numbers are on small discs which, when their key is touched at the 
target, assume an upright position and show the number to the score- 
keeper, to the spectators and to the shooter himself; standing up- 
right for an instant it then drops back and remains from sight until 
retouched again from the effects of another shot. Nothing could be 
more convenient in its arrangement to show the spectators and the 
shooter the value of a shot in so speedy a manner.’ 


After the cream had been skimmed from the foreign prize-lists, Mr. 
Farrow took a trip to the boundless West, and was not specially 
pleased with what he saw, for— 

“T here learned for the first time that the hunter and scout of books 
and novels was a far different creature from the hunter and scout of 
the plains. This latter person,in a majority of the cases, wasa 
most ordinary looking personage, and invariably if a chance fora 
shot presented itself and there was no convenient stump or rock, 
tree or bush to rest his rifle against, a kneeling position was assumed, 
or one flat upon the ground with both elbows resting; there was none 
of that high, standing up position, with elbow aimed at the rising sun, 
left arm extended along the barrel with the ‘freezing’ of the rifle at 
the object aimed at. Notatall. In its place was the low, crawling, 
painstaking ‘stalker,’ who hesitated not to get every advantage over 
the object in pursuit. Even to fire at_a prairie dog, forty yards dis- 
tant, did I see these noble hunters and scouts down on their knees to 
take a rest, and miss the little fellow at that.” 


The little work closes with a half dozen short chapters of ‘‘Hints to 
Beginners,”’ put in a conversational form, an ae tyro coming 
to the expert for advice, whichis freely but somewhat disconnectedly 
given. e again preaches the supremacy of short vs. long range 
shooting asa personal drill, declaring: 

“T do really think it far easier to become an expert marksman at 
800, 900 and 1,000 yards than at the shorter distance; in the former, 
the position allowed the marksman is such, that after some practice 
the rifle can be held as steadily on the bullseye as though fired from 
an artificial rest, and it is easier to become expert in estimating the 
varying force of the wind and one of light, which are the prin- 
cipal difficulties encountered at these distances. It is easier to do 
that than where the marksman is standing in the open, with no rest 
for his rifle but his own strength of arm and nerve to maintain a 
steady hold upon the bullseye, bi ing the pressure on the trigger 
with sufficient force to cause the discharge at the right instant, and 
following this in successive shots to the fulfillment of a complete 
score. I could name you many who, with the experience of one sea- 
son at the long ranges, have become so proficient that scores with 
but few points off from the ‘possible’ have been repeated many 
times, yet these same —_ after years of practice at the 
200 yards, had become only medium in proficiency.” 

He recommends .38 caliber as the most desirable for off-hand rifles, 
that being the smallest caliber to which paper-patch bullets have 
been adapted. From his own experience he says: 


“All my best off-hand work has been accomplished with the .38 
caliber. I tried the .49 thoroughly, and found with the same weight 
of bullet, powder and rifle, more recoil in_the .40 caliber than in the 
.88. This question of recoil for off-hand work is very important; 
there is an instinctive flinching of every marksman to meet this re- 
coil, and the lighter the ‘kick’ of the piece the less inclination we 


have to meet it. The two rifles, if placed on an artificial rest, might 


make targets of equal excellence, but my experience is that the gun 
of smaller caliber and less recoil will be tar more pleasant to the 


shooter and give him better results for his pains. I have given some 


little time to the trial of the .22 caliber, but as there are no shells 


manufactured for this size with a capacity for fo'ty grains of powder, 
which I — S as _ By. Bag reed ae maintain seh My 
necessary for fine work. and a no bullets of proper we' . 

and lenge ; Senden the .22. The 
results 
res) 
caliber that will make excellent targets at 200 yards.” 


could be found, I was forced to 
obtained, however, led me to view this caliber with much 
, and 1 am not positive that we shall not soon have even a .22 


Mr. Farrow’s preference for smaller calibers is shared by all marks- 


of the old-fashioned “‘gas pipe’’ rifies. Even in 
e wae e is very hopeful of seeing the caliber reduced, and 
point: 
“The .45 caliber seems to be the favorite with all the manufacturers. 
traced to the fact that the Govern- 
the .45 caliber for its service arm, and the manu- 
repare tools for that caliber, {orced,as it were, 
size for their long work. Lam of the 
be made with the .40 caliber at 1,000 





Gov- 
eu that beginner comes up with 
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rifle; one learns, also, after a little practice, that no bullseye will 
answer his shot where the sights are not properly held, even from the 
rest. 1 think ita difficult thing to make along series of bullseyes 
with ony rifle, and in any pm ion; you will find when you come to 
ty. that the noise of the discharge and the recoil of the rifle, especi- 
ally if you use,a large caliber, will develop in you an instinctive de- 
sire to ‘brace up’ and meet the recoil, even though shooting with a 
rest. I have found myself, when pulling the ore at rest shooting, 
if [ had a misfire of the cartridge, a movement of the muscles of the 
arm and shoulder, a tightening, as it were, to brace themselves for 
the accustomed kick.” 

The choice of a rifle is given some attention, and some general 
conclusions laid down which are valuable enough to be repeated. He 
says: 

“There are a number of first-class make of rifles, but I have 
learned that it is necessary, in order to develop the highest capabili- 
ties of a rifleman, that he should have an arm that would ‘fit’ him, 
if I may use the expression, the conformation of the m&n has some- 
thing to do with this; you will see marksmen with long necks and 
low shoulders, others quite the reverse, some with long arms and 
high shoulders; and I claim that each should be supplied with a rifle 
to suit such conformation that they can stand and ‘hold’ in a per- 
fectly natural position, that there may be no over strain of any series 
or sets of muscles, to cause an unnecessary vibration of the rifle 
while taking aim. The difference of rifles would mainly be in the 
length and drop of the stock; the marksmen with short necks and 
high shoulders would require a much straighter stock and a trifle 
shorter; it would be quite the reverse with the long-necked and low- 
shouldered individual. Please bear in mind this fact, that our aim 
must be uniformity in everything; you must have it in the cartridge, 
in the sighting in the pulling, in the position and in the holding. 
Uniformity in holding consider a very important point; for instance, 
we will take this Sprinfield rifle here. I will put it high up on my 
shoulder, the lower point of the butt-plate barely touching the 
shoulder; if I pull in that position, you will find the bullet to strike 
the target at a different point than if held in this position, with the 
butt low down and solidly braced against the shoulder, although the 
rifle is aimed exactly at the same point. To account for that would 
require a number of pages if the detail is gone into: but to illustrate, 
you will see by examin § this rifle that the resistance to the recoil 
is below the line of fire, which is a straight line brought directly back 
through the barrel of the rifle over the stock; the center of the butt- 
plate is about four and one-half inches below this line; now force di 
rectly back the barrel and resist on the center of the butt; if the 
power applied be of sufficient strength it will cause an upward bend 
of the rifle, something as you would bend an opened hoop when 
— the ends toward the center. Thus you can see if the recoil 

resisted at a lower point on the butt-plate the bending up must be 
necessarily greater, and the nearer you can get the resistance into 
. straight line behind the rifle barrel, the less bending up takes 
place. 

Upon the much disputed question of breech actions, Mr. Farrow 
expresses dissatisfaction with the present models. He gives his ideas 
of the faults of the actions now in use and outlines the features of the 
coming model: 

“The majority of the present modes are too heavy, taking away 
from the weight of the barrel in their construction metal that would 
be of far more service and in better position to lessen the recoil and 
insure greater accuracy. The — of certain guns is very much 
against them. A very crooked stock I think an abomination. For a 
perfect breech action we must have a breech-block sliding at right 
angles with the bore of the barrel; this must have strength and solid- 
ity to withstand the heaviest of cnarges; the hammer may be con- 
cealed or not, but a central blow is imperative; the trigger should be 
so arranged that the most effective pull is in the direction which will 
release its point with the minimum amount of force. The sporting 
rifles at Creedmoor to be allowed in matches must be able to lift a 
three pound —— when attached to the trigger. without releasing 
the hammer. The ordinary construction of the trigger on American- 
made rifles is such that a weight suspended in a direct line with the 
center of the butt-plate is supposed to be pulling in a direction to 
release the trigger with the least.amount of force. Now, asI stand 
up with this Springfield rifle in — to shoot, you will see that 
the pressure of the finger on the trigger does not come in the 
direction of that line just illustrated, it has a more upward direc- 
— this is one of the most important features to constitute a per- 

ect action.” 


The use of the wind gauge is explained to the pupil with some de- 
gree of particularity, and the teacher gives his method of aiming and 
holding fully: 


“The best plan is to always hold with the sights at one particular 
spot on the target; if you have no wind gauge it is impossible to com- 
y with this; one day the wind will be from the left, carrying the 
Bullet three or four inches to the right of the zero point on the tar- 
et; the next day the wind may be from the right, which would blow 
the bullet as much in the opposite direction; this would keep you aim- 
ing first on one side of the bullseye and then on the other, while with 
the wind gauge you make corrections for tlis drifting of the bullet 
with the wind and always hold at the same point. The wind gauge 
is a sliding sight with a zero point; it is adjustable with a screw. 
The sliding part is in the shape of a thimble, containing the pin-head 
or aperture sight with which we draw our aim. I always use what is 
calied the pin-head sight, and in aiming oe on the target immedi- 
ately under the bullseye at six o’clock. Itis a part of rifle nomencla- 
ture to use an imaginary watch dial, not only on the target, but also 
on the range. In the former, placing the dial inside the bullseye, a 
shot striking on the center upper edge would be a ‘twelve o’clock 
bull;’ one at the bottom edge would be a ‘six o’clock bull,’ and so 
round for the different figures. On the range the six o’clock dial 
represents the shooter, the twelve o’clock the target, and the wind 
blowing from the direction of the figures is denoted as a wind from 
that quarter; for instance, a nine o’clock wind would be from left to 
right, directly across tbe range; a three o’clock would be exactly in 
the opposite direction. In holding the pin-head on the bullseye, I 
found it was impossible sometimes to tell whether it was on or above 
the bullseye, and have often been credited with ‘twelve o’clock 
fours,’ or ‘centers,’ as they call them at Creedmoor, when I was cer- 
tainly sure of a perfect pull with the sight on the bullseye. This 
happened so frequently that I at once changed the point of aim, and 
must say it was a great improvement. I will set our wind gauge on 
the zero point; if we shoot with a perfect aim and the bullet lands on 
the target at good elevation, but outside of the bullseye to the ieft, 
we will then understand that the wind has drifted the projectile four 
or five inches in that direction. To make the proper corrections it 
will be necessary to move our wind gauge in the same direction from 
its zero point that the bullet has taken on the target; as the point 
with which we draw our line of sight is in the thimble and moves 
with the wind gauge, you'will pre that in the moving, the muzzle 
of the rifle is carried against the wind; our next bullet will go into 
the wind and then swing back for the center of the bull. e thus 
divide. with the second bullet, the distance which our first one was 
forced away from the central line of the target.” 


The aperture disc in the front sight, Mr. Farrow finds, will produce 
good results at long range, but for short range work he had discarded 
it, having found on a windy day that it was impossible to use !t with 
success. The hole in the rear sight has one of its usual difficulties 
considered and aeerees for by the rifle doctor. It is that ‘‘fuzzy” 
appearance or blur so often met with. Hesays: 


“The hole in the peep is far too small, and the fuzzy appearance is 
occasioned by too much metal; there is a diffraction of light inside 
this tiny littie peep-hole. You will find nearly all factory-made sights 
in this same condition. We must run a drill (or reamer), with an 


oval-shaped point, into the peep disc toward the eye, cutting out 
the metal and only leave a ve' in edge to surround the ole; 
then we get a better view of the terget and front sight. This isa 
very important point, many marksmen thinking that the finer the 
peop-ae le the more accurate will be their aim, but they make a mis- 
ke, the eye will naturally seek the center of the hole in the peep, as 
rand more distinct, and after a little 


” 


the view a ae is c! 
ice roe detect instinctively any wandering of the eye from 
his position. 


Sep Seed nae pot Ok ae tena 
evol ‘0 it, and upon nt the author is eminen 
ee He declares: ” ~ os 


“T cannot commend too hly to you the ee of what I 
call ‘home practice,’ that is, upon the wall or lamp shade a 
tiny bullseye—on hth of an inch for ten feet distance is about the 
size; then, assu: position as if in actual contest, ein 


the rifle, of course without an 
Tide will educate your finger and eye for real 


a winner. Practice a 
evening would be a good a training. 


appear to you rather monotonous 
like taking medicine, but itis as i nt as the latter and fully as 
. Your and eye partially educated 


then become 
ts 
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decided 
sons for ‘can at length. He writes: ‘ 


Iadvise. My own 


hand under the t 


vifle. 


weapon is reduced to the minimum, and in your 


side motion, which depends a great deal upon the movement of the 
body. Now, the position of your feet will help you to overcome this 
swinging motion; stand evenly and firmly upon both feet with toes 
well turned out, thé left side nearly in line with the target; this will 
bring your chin in position so that it rests upon the check-piece of 
the stock; it is a great help, it steadies the head and prevents the eye 
a from wandering round the aperture in the peep sight. But if your 

conformation is such that your elbow does not reach the hip, I 
would advise a modification of this position; rest the trigger-guard 
upon the palm of the hand, the fingers still extended under the fore- 
end: swing the elbow well across the chest and draw it tight in; you 
wil! thus form nearly as solid and as perfect a rest as in the other. 
You must press the trigger with the center part of the second joint 
of the finger, placing it well around in a hooked position, there, so. 
The trigger, we will presume, _ off at three and a quarter pounds 
pressure; now, put two pounds or as much as 1s possible upon the 
trigger without releasing the scear. After practice in ‘holding,’ the 
rifle will come for an instant to a dead stop, that is the instant in 
which to apply the extra pressure and cause the discharge; the rifle 
will frequently settle, but at a wrong point; you must command 
your finger pressure to such a degree as to restrain it from a pull at 
such a moment,” 

Of course something is said on the question of ammunition and the 
care of the rifle, and into these mysteries the learner is next intro- 
duced. The teacher said that he had never yet seen factory am- 
munition that could be relied upon for that accuracy necessary in 
target shooting at 200yds. He says: 

“J would hardly trust anyone to load cartridges forme. The kind 
and quantity of powder used, the cleaning of the shells, the proper 
seating of the primer, the material of which the wad is composed, 
are a!l necessary and vital points of which I must be well assured. 
Study uniformity in everything. open we have a primer settled 
firmly to its seat iu the shell; the blow from the hammer will cause 
the flash from the primer to permeate the powder charge to a certain 
depth:-we have another a partially settled, not firm in its seat, 
the same blow from the hammer will force the primer down and will 

ive a less forcible explosion, the flash entering the charge of pow- 

er to less extent than before; the combustion of the powder is influ- 
enced by these two forces, the one developing a greater instantane- 
ous combustion and a larger quantity of gas before the bullet escapes 
from the muzzle than the other, consequently producing a flatter 
trajectory and showing a difference on the target between the two 
cartridges of from six to eight inches. The shells should be properly 
cleaned and carefully dried and the primers seated well down. Iam 
satisfied to measure, not weigh the powder, and load each shell 
through a tube of at least twenty-four inches in length, This gives 
the powder a fall of sufficient force to pack itself in the shell with 
greater uniformity and less trouble than by shaking or tapping it: 
then place & wad, cut from thin card board or stout blotting paper, 
to retain the powder in its position. If there is a shoulder in the 
chamber, at the muzzle of the shell and base of the rifling, I do not 
consider it the better way to seat the bullet in the shell, but drop it 
into the chamber of the rifle and push it with a stick or instrument 
made for the purpose, up into the rifling until the base of the bullet is 
in front of the shoulder; then insert the loaded shell. I am presuming 
you are using the —— patch bullet, as we know it will give the best 
results. A clean barrel should give better results than one full of 
powder dirt and debris from the cartridge. There are brushes with 
rubber attachment to facilitate the cleaning. The brush is wet with 
water and simply pushed through the barrel with a cleaning rod, 
then followed witn one rag; this will be sufficient to insure good re- 
sults on ordinary occasions.” 

In his fina) chapter the author takes his protege to Creedmoor, and 
this gives him an opportunity to give some general advice as to 
the manner of acting in a match, and with them these liberal ex- 
tracts from this latest contribution to the bibliology of marksman- 
ship may very appropriately close. It is, he thinks— 

“A vital point to be early at the range if you desire to become a 
winner of tie first prize; there is always an anxious or slightly ner- 
yous feeling experienced by every marksman that enters a match 
and really strives for the first position; by being a little in advance 
of your brother rifiemen this feeling has time to get worn off. and 
will affect you less when your turn comes to shoot. And here is an- 
other ‘point’; don’t let your mind dwell on how many competitors 
there are, who they are, or what their record—strive to think of 
something entirely disconnected with what you are about to do, 
This anticipation of events has broken up many a sure winner. If, 
in the beginning of your experience, you cultivate that folly of 
watching your competitors, seeing what they are doing, minding 
their scores instead of attending entirely to your own affairs, or get 
thinking of what somebody else is dotng, how many bullseyes this 
one or that one is making—you will surely go the way of the ordin- 
ary marksman. You must, if possible, eliminate from your mind all 
ideas of what the other competitors are doing: give your whole at- 
tention to making a bullseye of each individual shot.”’ 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 





BOSLON, March 17.—A large attendance of riflemen gathered to- 
day at Walnut Hill, enticed by the charming weather, but they fonnd 
the weather conditions, while agreeable for a run in the country, 
decidedly unfavorable for fine work. The wind was high and some- 
what treacherous, swinging between 7 and 8 o’clock on the dial, but 
the light was good and the patience of the seekers after bullseyes in- 
exhaustible. ‘he finest score made, all things considered, was Mr. 
Fellows’s 48 in the practice match, and Mr. Duffer’s 81 in the record 
match was also a handsome score. The following are the records 









made: 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 
H Withington. --455444465 4 44 
Cy ni, vse kets cipnones pocwse BOO Cee oe Boe 
GW Whitcomb.. (exnesteince> shed a 68. @ fe a @ Bae 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 
NON elo oS ya Sate orch sya talon 55445655 5 5—4s8 
A “Duffer” (mil)......................5 4444656565 5 5—46 
SD hs its sa buss 4 tio oh ou ncd sys ¥u cede 455456544 445 
REID ids cpa ok donne sV5S 0 evaedeth 44456444 4-42 
SB OITEN 5. oss eccoes: 4455444444 
AV Garrett... 0.5. .65.05. 44444444440 
A J Kempton................ 844383545 4 440 
HM French ..... 235656656445 48 
F X Baxter.... 48338323 3 4 33 
h. 
AC Adams........ 849 8 710 910 7% 
OU s sss cn'courigicxssih bade 0s Oetonee 065458997 8S 
NOUR 0G. 5 0.0 sictwis vgs cio S Ques cate ae OY 1010 4678 76 8 420 
Record Match. . 

NN 9s 55? os cue men psoa the 10 6 8 61010 910 6 6—81 
R Davis 86648978 8 7— 
RSE, <5 van kaGidaceioen>s8oann 8 2108 9748 8 7-2 

DIG jos wihce’ se hada sc toktant 566288858 5 7 
PROMI ks. 5. cass ceoess bs iesiene 68753778 5 459 
H Whiltington ...................... 0W0T5752246 55 
MnO MOMMIES LS oc bifinis oo. Siac v asics veale 72957238347 788 

Rest Matcn. 

ee 59 a Fi GaN hes dss «50-005 be 10 910101010 8 9 10 96—96 
GW: WOMEN Ss 0 vosis¥os seek cole ans 10 910 91010 9 9 9 8—93 
“ao ORLEANS.—There is to be no international contest here in 
u 





next, owing to the inability of the French authorities to com: 
the invitation of the Lodielaoe National Guardsmen. It be 
remembered that on the 25th of October last, Gen. John Glynn, Jr., 
who has used many endeavors to organize an international military 
rifle match to take place in New on the ith of July next 
addressed a'etter to the French Consul asking him to from 
his government a sufficient detail of men to represent Frence in the 
match. Lately the General received the following answer from the 


French Consul 

: New Orleans, Feb. 21, 1882. { 

GeNERAL —His Excell airs, has 
od nab that, white: folly aaemeciating che Ges as just 

tated your proposition 










relative 





inions, and he takes care to explain his view and the rea- 


“There are a number of modifications of the style of holding which 
sition, you will see, is natural and easy. I place 

the butt of the rifle against my shoulder thus, the muzzle resting 
upon the table in front. Now, then, I place the thumb of the left 
er-guard, the fingers fully extended and touch- 

ing the fore-end of the rifle stock in such a way that a sort of cradle 
is Comed of the first three fingers, making an elastic cushion of the 
finger tips, which is a most desirable plan in the way of a rest for the 
I now lift the muzzle of the rifle up to the line of the target; 
my left arm is pressed against the side of the body, and if your con- 
formation is such that it will touch the hip, so much the better, it 
-ives youa more verfect rest with which to support tne weight of 
the rifle barrel; you will perceive the vibration or trembling of the 
ractice new you 


will also find less of that circular and sweeping mution, but a gentle 
























FOREST AND STREAM. 













rifle match of a team of French military, the War Department is of 
the opinion that the practical difficulties which operate at that 
time of the year against the sending to and sojourning in.a distant 
country of a detachment of French soldiers, do nat permit, notwith- 
standing his desire, acquiescence in oe proposition. j 

M. Duclerc desires me to express to you the thanks of Gen. Billot 
for the courteous ape pare y rae toward his department, and the 
regret which he feels at not being able to entertain it. 

Both Ministers have seen therein a new proof of the friendly feel- 
ings which unite the United States, and Louisiana in particular, with 
the French Republic. 

Please receive, General, the assurance of my high consideration. 

The Consul General, 
VICoMTE PAUL D’ABZAC. 
Major-Gen. Joy GLYNN, Jrx., Commanding Louisiana State National 
Guard, New Orleans. 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 15.—The Worcester Rifle Association 
had a large number present at Pine Grove range to-day. It was not 
only the weekly meet in the winter series of matches, but it was a 
special match by telegraph between the local team and the one at 
Brattleboro, Vt. The wind was blowing strong and gusty, it being 
from 9 to 11 o’clock on the dial. In the telegraph match the distance 
was 200yds., off-hand, Massachusetts target, with a possible score of 
120 to each man. The following is what was done: 

Worcester Team, 

A L Rice 910101111 711 912 11—101 
7 81211 811111111 9— 99 
11 9 $1110 7 9 11 12 10— 99 
8 71210 11 11 10 10 10— 99 
1110 9 8 9 9 91110 11— 97 
10 91211101010 510 9— % 
9 8 911 91210 910 8 % 
7 91111 912 9 8 9 9-94 
cosas 6 8 711 6 6101011 9— 884 
ecneteae 7 7 410 911 811 7 10— 84—948 
Brattleboro Team. 

..012 10 111011 11 91111 9—105 
...10 11 10 11 10 10 11 9 11 10—108 
8 9 91211 9 12 10 11 10—101 
9121010 9 8 11 10 10 11—101 
aPeukcice toe deeweees seed seen 1012 9 81110 7 11 11 11—100 
.101211 910 811 610 9— 9 
Dial a gedusen Pune rence ones 8 8 810 810121012 8— 94 
MEL hicetei ls weearerees . «eee 910 910 81012 9 6 11— 94 
EE RE BA re ee 9 910 9 7 71011 10 10— 92 
Harmon 6 710 81212 9 811 8— 91—977 

It is expected that a telegraph match with the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Rifle Club will be shot Fast Day, Thursday, April 5. 

In the winter series the following records were 
members of the association: 

Creedmoor Match—200yds. 


















Fatima peepee: 







F Jobnston.... 
CD Eames.. 
E A Bartiett... 



















































































































to-day made by 





ETI BE oi o5e sec vvedvcesscrecvcera, Ge 6. ©. «6: 4-4 Be 
DINERO, sc ckctcne -tneedoesswense’ 45554545 8 545 
MNS icn'sc've sub pag at uke saes. oa 644445544 54 
SR I ois.c:<icig.e<'eecad wennbeee: evdea 445544544 54 
Sp NEE os:s,5 ccs abaS Sas Veet dateaternane 5454465445 4-4 
SRM oo 2 cates Cebce sc neue 710 6 7 8 3 10—% 
J N Morse, Jr. ....... 710 7548 5% 
PRUNES ouen dosrds+ vscb-acndsbadeeriuee 783 63 38 860 
Decimal Rest Match. 
GE 0.5. oaks. cecciccccocce ce 1010 101010 61010 9 6—91 
DF PE is 5 cviieccobevstasersanctec 778 810 999 6 6—8 


BULLSEYES AT ALBANY.—Mr. Wm. E. Fitch made a score at 
the Rensselaerwyck range, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 24, with a Maynard 
rifle, of which he gives the following particulars: I had previousl 
used it at 300yds., and wanted elevations for 200yds. I started wit 
elevations at 16 3-5in., fired two shots and got two six-o’clock fours 
about Zin. below the bull. I put the elevation at 17in. full and wind 
gauge Yr. and fired the remaining 48 shots, getting a string of twenty 
consecutive bullseyes; 200yds. off hand; no hip rest; light bright; 
ground covered with snow; wind strong: 


446 46°56 45 6....:.4 6.655 5.-5-5.5 5 8 &..... 50 
§545446556.....4755545445 6 6...... 47 


5545 55 5 5 5 5......56 239 out of 250. 

Mr. Fitch made a score in a match at Rensselaerwyck on the 1st 
inst. with the Maynard, which shows that the score of February 24 
= -_ an accident. There were 50 shots fired, 20yds., score being 
as follows: 


2 I ee oe ee et oe oS +b 6.3 FS" 6-8 4 Bs. 22 49 
2:6: 3.3:°S o¢ 6 4... 4: 4.6.8 BOS C6 SUR 48 
& 8 .8°s. 5. 5.5.58 4....; 48 


This score, 237 out of 250, is but two points -less than the one of 
February 24; and on the 100 shots giving Mr. Fitch a total of 476 out 
of a possible 500. 

EAU CLAIRE vs. ST. LOUIS. —Kou Claire, Wis.,March 11.—'The first 
contest of three between the Eau Claire Rifle Club and the Long 
Range Rifle Club of St. Louis, took place on the evening of Marth 9. 
It was a simultaneous match by telegraph, using reduced Creedmoor 
target, fifty feet, off-hand, six men, ten shots. The St. Louis Club 
has headquarters at Capt. Wm. P. Schaaf’s, corner Fifth and‘Pine, 
where he has one of the finest galleries in the United States. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 

Eau Claire Rifle Club. 






St. Louis Rifle Club. 

ES Burroughs...... 555455555549 F Rockwell......... 5455445555—47 
FE Bia csdvok ss 555554465548 PB Leach.. 5454455445—45 
HC Anderson...... 4655455544—-46 H Hitchcock 4445455554—45 
H J Mollish......... 5545455545—46 C B Smith.. 545445444544 
MW Earms ......:. 4244554555—43 Dr. J. Minni 455454454444 
F Bonell.... .. 445444454442 F De Bordova....... 554544444543 

274 274 


WELLINGTON, Mass, March 17.—The grounds of the Malden Gun 
Club at Wellington, were thronged with sportsmen to-day. But four 
events were contested, as the large number of entries and ties in each 
prevented further matches. The winners were: 

First event, at five birds—F. T. Noble, first; A. F. Adams and T. C. 
Fielding. second; E. N. Brown, third. 

Second event, birds—W. D. Gooch, J. Nichols and F. T. Noble, first; 
J. Hopkins, second, and J. C. Foster and J. R. Souther, third. 

Third event, birds—G. C. Foster, first; F. T. Noble and J. Hopkins, 
second, and E. N. brown and J. Stallnecht. third. 

Fourth event, birds—F. T. Noble, J. Nichols and T. C. Fieldmg, 
first; J. Hopkins and W. D. Gooch, second; M. Hanford, third, and 
G. R. Durand, fourth. % 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., March 16.—The bi-weekly rifle shoot for the 
club medal occurred this afternoon, a good strong 9 o’clock wind pre- 
vailing, which increased toward the close of the shooting. 200yds., 
10 rounds, off-hand, Creedmoor target. 


Name. Rifle. Cal. Powder. Bullet Score. 
Burns..........Bal. .38 50 255 patched 45 
Ayres........0- Stevens 38 50 255 ” 44 
RE ccs vbcuanes Stevens .38 88 oe 48 43 
Wand .......0%% Muzzle L. .38 35 1600 41 
Sree. os vcs -Rem .38 40 255 5 38 


THE TRAP. 


CAMDEN, Mass., March 14.—The 18th sliooting match of the Prim- 
rose Social was held at Fourth and Market streets. Following are the 
winners in order named: L. E. Stein, P. C. Smith, W. Stein, Jr., C. 
H. Stein, E. Austermuhl, C. Wenz, G. Leybold, A. Weber, H. Wirth, 









P. S. Howell, H. Plum, J. Hi , 8. Martin, P. G. Bott, E. Wenz, C: 
Preusch, F. Woolston, U. Bogia, Jr., C. Bray, J. 8. Jacobs, A. Meyers, 
H. Blackwell. Team shoo’ between teams captained by W. 
Stein, Jr., and E. C. Wenz. 
W Stein, Jr....... 7 12 10—29 EC Wenz........ 10 3 10—28 
§ ... 8 11 10—29 C HStein........ 10 11 12—82 
4 7-16 E Austermuhl .. 711 5—23 
8 6—22 A Weber......... 1 4 9-14 
1010 42% BE ROME, oon on ds 10 7 10—27 
7 8 11—26 Sy WO cscs vse 47 8-19 
6 4—16 C Boyia, Jr...... 612 8—26 
9 12—28 © Bray... = 24.255 7 6 18 
9 5—17 H Bilackwell.....11 8. 7—26 
6 7-22 C E Wenz.....:.. 10 8 8—26 
10 9—23—252 JS Jacobs....... 5 2 10—17—251 
The Primrose Rifle Team are expecting a challenge from the Cam- 
den Press Club, as it has been published that they have organized 
for that purpose. " y 


RAYMOND CLUB SHOOT.—A large members assem- 
bled at Wellington, Mass., to ae cae 
ray. The wind blew a gale, 
trap, the old and experienced sh 
e 650 
the following tells the story, 


sweeps, 
respectivel, 
fect Sure ance es Soe 
Sek Setar er a, 








sweep, Kirkwood, ¢ 








8th sw Kirkman, Gore, Waterman ; 9th sweep, Witherell, Foster, 
rrind eecepe thane cmee’ mst cascoding Ske. Bugitihirel 
sw " , nO a jes: 
ist sweep, Churehill, Kirkwood Gore; 2d yee Kirkwood, 
Churchill, Kendall; 8d sweep, Churc'! Kirkwood, Fi ; 4th sweep, 
Gore, Churchill; Kendall; Sth sweep, Churchill, Foster, Gore. The 
ties were shot off in all matches. 

Twenty-bird scores resulted as follows: 

1. Churchill 14, A. W. Gore 12, R. Mansworth 7, P. W. Kaing 13, J. 
F. Waterman 10, D. Chambers 7, D. Kirkwood 13, L. 8. Kendall 10, J. 
Kennedy 6, W. B. Witherell 12, J. C. Foster 8, J. Marston 6, G.’S. 
Adams 12, ‘UO. Twenty-Bore’’ 7. 

AKRON GUN CLUB.—Akron, O., March 15.—The leading gunners 
here have formed the Akron Gun (lub for Ss of game and 
qectice in wing s*ooting. The following officers were elected, and 

he club starts out with a membership of St: H. A, Tullidge, 
resident; D, F. Morgan, treasurer; Percy W. Leavitt, secretary. 
e club has purchased two Ligowsky clay pigeon —_ and have 
secured good grounds, They hold a shoot every Thursday and some 
scores are being made. A handsome gold badge is offered by the 
club, and so far Mr. D. F. Morgan has won it twice. Much interest is 
taken here in gunning, and by the end of the season we trust to turn 
out some fine scores. 

CARVER AND BOGARDUS are shooting a series of ony n 
matches in different cities of the West. At Kansas City, March 13, 
Carver won with 91to 69 for Bogardus. At Cincinnati, March 15, 
Carver broke 92, Bogardus 68. They shot at Omaha, March 17, and 
at Council Blufts, arch .9, when they tied on scores of 96. After 
the present series of clay pigeon matches is completed Capt. Bogar- 
dus will go to Australia, and Dr. Carver will join forces with Buffalo 
Bill :n a traveling show, a pee Pee Fourth-of-July 
celebration, with a troupe of Indians, buffalo, elk, etc. 


COMPARATIVE SCORES.—South Abington, Mass.— Editor Forest 
and Stream: “K.,” of Worcester, thinks we should be obliged to 
break six more balls in our Rockland match, in order to equal the 
score of the Worcester club with Marlboro. It is true the Worcester 
club averaged 183-5 balls per man, while we a 18 1-5 balls per 
man; but while their aver; is for five men, ours is for fifteen. 
match was shot from one of Card’s rotary traps, which I consider as 
superior to the long-range pistol-gri ee nere: that is if the one 
sent us by Holden is to be considered a fair sample.—Sassacvus. 

“FRENCHY’’ JOHNSON, the Boston negro, well known as an 
oarsman and pigeon shot, recently died in Florida. 

PITTSBURGH TOURNAMENT.—As will be seen in our advertising 
columns, there will be a gaae shooting tournament at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in connection with the dog show in April. Bogardus and Carver 
will be there to shoot for a purse of $800. 





Pachting and Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





FIXTURES. 


June 9—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
May 30—South Boston Y. C., Open Matches. 

June 16—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5, 
June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 

Jume 2i—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 23—Seawanhaka Corinthian Matches. 

June 23—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
July 7—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 14—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
July 2i—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
July 28—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Aug. 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Second eee 
Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
Aug. 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Sept. 4—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 

Sept. 8—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
Sept. 10—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship, 
Sept. 15—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


“THE FENDEUR IN THE EAST.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

Under the above caption in your issue of February 22, is an article 
concerning the new style of boat which may lead to some misconcep- 
tions of what the ‘“‘Fendeur ” type of boat really is. 

Iam familiar with tne boat thus described, the Onward, having 
sailed her many times, and am personally uainted with Mr. 
Dinsmore, of Bath, her projector and builder. think your corres- 

ndent “‘G. E. N.” is laboring under a grave misapprehension when 

e supposes for a moment that the Onward, which is a boat of light 
draft, is one of the Fendeur type. 

In your former issue you gave the peculiar features and working 
dimensions of a class of boat that to me is, in its essential features, 
a new and distinct type of yachting craft, and, by a distinct type, I 
mean, a class of boat involving in their construction principles that 
are utterly at variance with those found in the ordinary sailing craft 
now in general use. 

“G. E. N.” writes concerning what he seems to think is a boat of the 
same type, or, in other words, one belonging to the same general class, 
whereas the boat of which he makes reference belongs—like all the 
straight-timbered_ boats I have seen—toa class so widely different 
from that of the Fendeur that there is no comparison between them 
in any sense. We all know that the straight-timbered boat is not un- 
common, whereas those of the Fendeur type may indeed be so con- 
sidered, The cross secticn of the Onward, as delineated by “G. E. 
N.,”’ and represented in the cut, is manifestly wrong, as seen at a 
glance. No boat with such a cross section could have such displace- 
ment; and alittle closer examination of the Onward will doubtless 
reveal the fact that the water line, as there shown, is far too high up, 
for it must be conceded that the Onward, with all her class, belong 
pre-eminently to theso called “‘skip-over-the-top-of-the water boats;” 
and if there is anything the Fendeur is not, it is that. 

“G. E. N.” aptly states that “she has no iron keel.” No, she has 
no iron keel; I never saw one of that kind that did have an iron keel. 
but I will go further than he has done, and say, as may also be said 

enerally of her class, she not cote pe no iron keel, but she has no 

eel at all, and what’s more, she, like all her type, has a very 
centerboard; and when on a wind and heeled over she becomes vir- 
tually a flat-bottomed boat, and needs one badly. 

There {are probably many such boats as the Onward on the sea- 
pears. and possibly more on the lakes, for that is where they really 

ong. 

The projector of the Fendeur has set up a new type of sea-sailin 
small preit different in principles from anything in geacral use od 


day. 
e certainly has merits which commend themselves to all 
I should be disap- 


plan 
familiar with this kind of nautical construction. 
pointed, should every yachtsman who has seen one of the Onward 
pattern he had seen _the elucidation and practical test of the 
principles involved in the Fendeur type, 

Doubtless, as your dent “‘C.’’ in same issue remarks, the 
Fendeur is an old idea; ly someone has somewhere touched 
upon the idea in one shape or another before, and tried it with a 
greater or less degree of thoroughness, but would a few of its advo- 

ugly and a its best qualities, 


making the Fontes the aneting cut rar ae “eT.” 


e hope “G.’E. N.” may be able to send us more details of the 
Oba 1 che ie torched in the above, when she is 
pressed. Soe vos ne So eee wae In a blow she 
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CRUISING ON GEORGIAN BAY. bound for Co Bay,*without achart. We hastily drew one; the | leg-a-han-nuil. Nothing would do but the Soginosh must visit the 
ee a 6s ANTED—Four tt five young gentlemen to. make a camp = ee - e yawl —s they — boon ae Ughts.ot the & at's bome, wae Ser ie, See ne Re oe fate 
schooner, for it was now . ny a time we were on e ¢ returned wi em, luckily, for they no fo ut one 
Foster, xaos ing ery, ool bout, Px ig scenery, Sail about 500 miles. the point of o to ram before fhe gale, but we kept on. Some fish which was cooked on 8 spit and, divided equall between then, 
. : e the Devil would seem almost to go over, andthen she would plow | after which they made a wigwam with brushes, and early the foiiow- 
les: rtise daili thro: h the foaming water like the old man after whom she was | ing morning set out to follow us. They reached the camp late the 

cwood 1 a ~~ vee A eee Toit th, ae ae Se tae a named. About 12 o'clock we reached the harbor, all thoroughly done | same night, their clothes and boots worn to shreds. 
sweep, would “join the eae" if there really was no danger, others ‘would | Out; andan hour after the storm was over, the clouds had rolled Manitowaning is a pretty little village on a bay of the same name, 
. The join it in any event. z away, the air was loaded with that sweetness which always follows a | and is the _— lace of business on the Manitoulin Island. 

In a law office in the pretty little town of Owen Sound, sat two thunder storm. We rigged a large fork ona pole and hung the lan- | There are four churches, two good hotels, several stores, a news- 

limbs reading and discussing the answers. After a ood deal of | terns over the side of the boat and for more than an hour had good | paper (The Expositor), several mills and small factories. It is a 
18, J, deliberation, they decided on certain ones and forthwith sent replies, sport spearing the fish that came to the top of the water attracted by | pleasant, healthy place, and is the resort of many pleasure-seekers. 
110, J. to some that the party had been made up, “sorry to say,” to ers bg light. It = breaking day when we tumbled into our bunks, and | No pe how -_ the — aay be, bee nie a always cool, and 
Ga. 8. of acceptance. were soon asieep. - ‘ one can @ re sleep comfo iy under a blanket. 
part a “ 7 At ten next morning we were away again; the wind was blowing We spent four happy days there, and were sorry to leave so soon. 
comideraita tadituast oe pees’ — ee —_ stiff off the land, the smack cageened-along in her course, and in less | Some very fine trout ishing may be had in an easy distance on the 
ston mand, a jolly fellow; a good story teller full of theory and his pro- than tivo hours we landed in a little bay, where we found a couple of | famous Blue Jay Creek. We spent one day fishing, with tolerable 
. aa fession pols Morum, a medical student, a good singer, and who fishing boats anchored and two boys on the shore. They informed | iuck. Shakespeare was the only one who fared hard; he astonished 
llides , from his belief that “a little drop now and then is relished by the best | US that Tober Moray was two miles around the point, but that we | himself, and caught ‘‘never a one.” We were target practicing with 
a] of men” we made commissariat: R. W., another limb who had never might save half a mile by running inside of Rooster Island. While | a revolver, and bad turned a door on its edge; some one had some 
7 y- been in a sailboat before: Lemons, the cook, or as we termed him | 22 shore we gathered a great many strawberries; they were so plen- | blank cartridges; the revolver was loaded, handed to Shakespeare, 
asiae chef de cuisine, a light-haired darling who wonldn’t be dared to do | tiful that one had no occasion to move from one spot for a feed. To | and Morum bet him that at twelve paces he would miss the door en- 
b the anything and who had an unearthly horror of Indians; and lastly, | U2 the channel it was necessary to cross a shoal, change sheets, run | tirely. He measured the distance, and after five minutes’ steady 
<b is Shakespeare, who was most certainly a lunatic. ’ | with the board down through the channel and lift it again for another uinting he fired. No mark! Three times this was repeated, when 
Our boat was what we here call a fish’ smack, open all but for- | Si0al outside the channel. All was ready, and away we go flying be- | Shakespeare said that he had been used to firing a horse-pistol, and 
— ward, 32ft. keel, 8ft. 6in. deep, drew 8in., sharp stern. rigged fore and | fore the wind. that accounted for it. 
aft, carried two jibs and two gaff topsails, 22ft. hoist on foresail and 18 | __“Let. go all but main sheet.” ‘Up centerboard.” ‘Down close | Chief Yacho told us that about 300 years ago. when the Mohawks 
— on main; a fast sailer and a good sea boat. — main sheet, down close all.” But oh, misfortune; Shakespeare had | and Chippewas were fighting, a chief over 100 years old camped 
ch 18, On the 12th of July, after the usual bustle and excitement, at 6 allowed the foresail to jibe around the mast, and unless he gets it | where Manitowaning now is. He sawa fire on the opposite shore 
ch 15, P. M. we hoisted canvas and sailed with a light breeze to Presque down immediately we are on the rocks sure. Bob, with g pres- | and heard a great noise like the sighing wind. He jumped into his 
7, and Isle, twelve miles distant, where we camped in a pretty little sheltered | 2°° of mind, jumped and hung his whole weight on it and down it | canoe and paddled toward the light, but on reaching the place found 
After ve, After tea we invited the villagers to a concert. The writer | C°MES, ust in time. the hight had crossed to where he had just left, He followed in this 
logan had a guitar along, with which he accompanied the delicate hay-| ‘Haul close foresail.” manner till daylight, and then finding himself dying, called his peo- 
uffalo backs in their sweet son: We retired about 2 A. M. and “all is still And we pass within four feet of the ragged rocks forming the | ple around him and told them to prepare for a great defeat from the 
f-July eave Uhh teal cess af tie lve Gn bis tack and the. midnight cackle | island. Mohawks, andso from that it was called Manitowaning. Manitou, 
of the far off hen.” “Up anes Soren betas and ~ _— ane a ne ~ had oe, a veins, Beer of the Heaney sont. “a Ra 
Yorest i ‘ari good spi eart: . | some raining for the boys. e slanted off into e Huron, ne afternoon one 0: akespeare’s dus ‘riends addressed him: 
ed to P.. eo ee le eee, 208 ater a td oesek and after running out into rough water a little way we turned for | ‘‘Soginosh, my uncle run ferry over to In jun village; he charge 
al the Sound is “fading in the dim distance of futurity,” as the eloquent Tober Murray, but the wind blew straight down the Tub, as they call | Injun five cents, Soginosh twenty-five cents. Isay you only charge 
sester lecturer says. The breeze is good, the sky clear and as we shake out | it. _ We ran into a little sheltered arm and struck camp. About 3 | Soginosh ten cents, come over with me.” So Shakespeare, Rob and 
is per every stitch of canvas the Devil dances along o’er the sparkling = Hi, Seeprpcere and Rob expressed their intention of walking to | W. R. wece Seesieer mee ates aarees to a t/ There 
ur waves like aduck (which is a good simile), Seon we round Cape e Tub. e rest of us go hunting but get nothing of any account, | were six Indiansin the boat; when they got into the middle of the 
ler as Commodore, pass Griffith's, White Cloud and Hay islands, and across but see many fresh deer tracks. bay they demanded twenty-five cents, and to save trouble it was 
e one a peninsula see the Indian village of Cape Croker. White Cloud Night casts her sable mantle down, and the two boys are still away. | paid hen they were kept out from shore till dark, landed ina 
Island has been the scene of many a battle when the Mohawks, Chip- We made up a large fire and kept it burning all night. At11 next | marsh, forced to swim a creek and walk seven miles around the end 
7 ty 4 morning Morum and I start for the Tub, now thoroughly alarmed at | of the bay to the camp. It was nearly daylight when they came tot- 
is an pewas and Pottawottamies were at war, and if one should take the ; : " 
trouble to dig in the sand on the plain on the northwest end he will their absence. We found that they had reached there at6 e’clock | tering home, vowing dire vengeance on some one. Shakespeare had 
Po find bones, arrows, tomahawks and other such things. The island the evening before; they had left again at 7, and once more returned | been well dosed of Indians, and the next ay while standing in a store 
‘ising was the scene of a tragedy some eight or nine years ago when three at 11, having been lost, they didn’t know where. They had inade an | he noticed an Indian buying something, and recognized him as one of 
urgh, men from Owen Sound were supposed to have been murdered by the | ©@tly start in the morning, and at 11, when we left the camp, they | those who had been in theboat. He oer to the rear of the shop. 
arver Indians, Their boat was found on the shore with one man dead in it | b@d not reached it. We had dinner, and thirty minutes after we | took up a measure of molasses and poured a great part of it on the 
and a spaniel dog owned by one of them, on the shore were in the camp they were not there yet, but in a few minutes | Indian’s head, but he reckoned without his host, for the wiry redskin 

We sail on past indented shores, where the wild ducks are to be | 2PPeared the worthies. They had got it into their heads that Shakes- | was soon mopping him around the floor at a great rate. Shakespeare 
found, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon meet a heavy chop sea peare’s compass was wrong, and so had been wandering through a | managed to get away from him, when he made lively tracks for the 
We are tired and so change our course and run for McGregor’s Har. | ‘#ngled tamarac swamp for eight hours. tent and his gun. We had a tussle to keep him from attempting to 
bor, and after pitching camp and having supper of a salmon that we Right about where we were camped seven bears had been trapped | shoot the Indian, 
had caught, we sat down to smoke, talk and admire the scenery. | 8°™¢ three months before. The country hereabouts is one mass of | The boys in Manitowaning are jolly fellows, and we were happy to 
Our camp was in a little embowered bay under one of the Twin | TCK. Lumbering is carried on extensively, and a few farmers man- | meet, sorry to part, happy to meet again. 

Sisters, two bluffs reaching ‘about 300ft in height. Ishall never for- | 28° to eke out an existence, though I haven’t any notion how, for| The return trip now commenced; it was a pleasant one, the weather 
get the scene. Away across the bay on a terraced slope was the sheep would require bills to feed between the boulders. was warm and fine. When about twenty miles from shore, we wit- 
ad- Indian villa: e, Cape Croker, with its high council house and church At 3 we struck camp for Flower Pot Island, five miles distant. In | nessed a mirage. The shore, islands, trees and streams were all 
ot to surrounded y neat little huts standing out in the softening shades | #2 hour we have to take to the oars, and as we neared the island | distinctly seen for about sixty miles, it lasted about two hours and 
im- of the setting sun. I climbed up the almost perpendicular face of | W°*8W that it was about a mile long or less by about a half wide. | was very grand. Wespenta day and a half on Club Island with 
the bluff, and there, perched in a sort of nest new the scene with | it is one mass of honeycombed limestone of a very soft nature. On | the fisherman under the manager, Mr. Hill’s care. There is a trading 
my glass. While the sweet and lonely notes of the whip-poor-will were | 02° end are two pieces of stone, circular in form, about 20 and 25ft. | pest on the island, and Shakespeare traded his gun for Indian bark 
falling on my ears the words came involuntarily to my mind— in diameter, respectively, at the top, narrowing down to about 4ft. | work, getting almost a boat loadin return. On our way from Club 
8 ’ : Soo at the bottom, and about 20ft. high each; they both lean like the | Island we passed the Half Moon, a rocky island, and the breeding 
“Is not the Indian’s wigwam home Tower of Pisa, and one expects to see them fall while looting at | place of the gulls. The young ones were learning to fly, and when 
As dear to him as palace dome? them. On the top of one is a stunted tree growing near the center. | they raised in clouds of thousands, their screams could_be heard for 
Is not his loved one’s smile as bright _ - From their resemblance and this the island takes its name. two or three miles. We tried to land, but owing to the heavy sea we 
As the proud white man’s worshiped light?’ Old Sol was setting and tinting the light fleecy clouds with a | had to pass on. 

Isat there till long after dark listening to the songs of the boys, | delicate pink; the water was calm, and all nature seemed propitious. The sea and wind increased, though fortunately we had it a quarter 
now a pathetic and now a roving song of the sea or woods, for they | The island was mirrored in the lake; the high bluffs, the pots, the | after us, and could easily manage it. Once the wind increased so 
were all ood singers. i of the foliage, the white boat—all made up such a scene | much that I thought it better to order the mainsail to be lowered. 

That night we were visited by some Indians in a canoe; and as 1 | that I got my pencil and tried to transfer it to paner, but the copy | This was the signal for Shakespeare to howl, wail and call on his 
could talk a little sort of patois we persuaded them to tell us in their | was sorely in keeping with the original. friends. hae = = a — in ne ent nee, : ——— 

ingli - we ri Spiri one was sick but Morum and myself, in fac 1reughout the whole 
nena ae ddedeereean ther peseetaainas “Ah! what a gift is his wnose skillful hand trip they all went to Europe in s little sea. We landed in Wingfield 
lived a chief who wished his daughter to marry a certain warrior. But Can seize the beauty of the passing scene, Basin, and found an old man and his two sons hunting and fishing. 
the dusky maiden couldn’t see the point and threatened to throw And bring back summer toa wintry land, ’ | The sea had gone down alittle the next day, but when we were ready 
herself over a cliff. In spite of this terrible declaration, however, With ail its golden light and smiling green.” to start Shakespeare had disappeared, and half the day was 
her cruel father fixed a day for the wedding; and tomakealong| We camped on the open shore of white pebbles, and made our bed | lost, when we found him hidden in the bushes near by. He said 
story short, the maiden did fling herself over. the cliff, and to this | where the moss was fully a footdeep. Old Man’s Point loomed high | that he had been watching the sea, aud now we might 
day her sorrowful phiz may be seen in the rock by anyone with a | above us; Luna shone forth in her quiet splendor; the green spruce | Safely go, for he heard one big wave as it rolled high on the shore 
strong imagination. We sighed from the bottom of our hearts, gave | and tamarac flooded the evening atmosphere with their healthy | say, “The sea is over, the sea is over.”’ We were so utterly disgusted 
them a horn of ‘‘skidawaboo” and said “‘Bo-je.” aroma; the white camp half hidden in the bushes, the warm crack- with his cowardice that even little Lemons jeered him, We started 

The next mormng we were up with thesun. Rob, R. W. andI | ling fire, the gentle lapping of the water on the receding shores, | Out once more. Shakespeare had been told that the centerboard 
went on an occidental tour through a gorge leading to the top of the | Old Man’s Point looming up like the benign countenance of some | Was for ballast and not to keep a boat from drifting, and as the wind 
rocks. We had some fine sport and bagged thirteen pigeons in an | mythical god, the sweet strains of the guitar as we sang “Gently | was fair we kept it up in spite of his entreaties, in the course of 
hour. There were also some partridge, but we had enough game for | down the stream of time,” all went to make upa scene for which a | Which he said, ‘“Gentlemen, I have learnt three trades, 1 am master 
a meal and so desisted. Se ting out we had a fine sail for about | lover of nature would give almost a week of his life. of three professions, and yet you have the antec to tell me that 
fetes, aes a ate ear eae wea an ee Sree, “O nuit! que ton langage est sublime pour mot!” ba tees eee aeareeny beet ce eee 

| mile. We went ashore at Cape Hangcliff, or Lion’s Head, so called On Flower-Pot Island are many caves, some of which have never | blacksmithing, I think I ought to eR, how to make a watch.’ ” 
icle from its resemblance to the head of that animal. The main rock is | been explored to their extremities. We had been directed toone of | We landed in the harbor at Owen Sound on Sunday morning, after 
eP- a mass of odlitic formation terminating in the projection forming | these. At daylight we are prepared with ropes and lanterns. We | having had one of the best trips that could be wished for. On Mon 
+i the face and breast of a goddess in the profile at a near inspection, | ¢Btered the cave, lit the lanterns and were soon creeping and crawl- | day we were back in the offices again, feeling that we now could 
x or a lion’s head at a greater; resting on the edge is a boulder, no | ing along the slimy floor. After proceeding about 200ft. the cave | hang it out for another year. 
Mr doubt deposited by an iceberg ‘thousands of yearsago. Itisa hard | Wa8 more in the shape of chambers, the halls or spaces between In speaking of Shakespeare I have but told the truth; he was un- 
~ flinty mass of blue color flecked with white, and is said to be larger being narrow. AlJl along we found marks of those who had been be- | doubtedly crazy. For hours together he would recite Shakespeare. 
nt than the great boulder Peter the Great had t :ken to St. Petersburg. fore us. The walls and roof were covered here and there with stel- | changing his voice to suit the different characters. He never seemed 
z We rounded the point, and there nestled the lumbering village of lites. The best had been knocked off so we continued about 200ft. | to sleep. No matter when spoken toin the night he was always 
‘ Lion’s Head. In the evening we all went up to see the village. Rob | further, when the lights grew dim in the foul and gassy atmospbere, | awake. , 
ang wished to find some Seidlitz powders, Morum, his medical adviser, | 8° We sent a few of the best stellites and wended our way back We missed the game by being too early, and besides that we were 
ar having ordered them. Rob asked, “Have you any Seidlitz powders?" | to daylight, having been in perhaps 200yds. The cave, it is said, | more for the sail and the scenery. In the latter we were more than 
es Obliging clerk in shirt sleeves: ‘‘No, but I have Darley’s Condition | takes a dip and brings up somewhere in the middle of the island. | satisfied, in the former we were equally so. 
raft Powders."’ We didn't laugh our buttons off till Shakespeare upset a | Having had enough of climbing and exploration for one day, we set | |Next summer I go again; if any of the readers of Forest anp 
sail and with a fair wind cross the dread “‘gap’’ where so many | Stream should wish to come, for particulars address, AMBER ALE. 






pyramid of flannel. Tre genial country merchant saw his joke— 
the perhaps he intended it; from what we saw of him afterward we 
concluded he did. Rob, however, got his Seidlitz powders. 





vessels have been wrecked. We have to pass Echo Island, a small 
barren island which echoes the roar of every wave. In fogs steamers 
cruise around, tooting the whistle to catch the echo from the island, 


Owen Sovunp, Ont., Drawer 444. 














































































the I met a pretty, nice-looking young lady, dressed up in the latest. ‘harel) 
s . i , . 7. y knowing their whereabouts. I believe the echo is on one 
‘ent - was standing — te poetics of Soe ee hore mee side only. We passed Horse Island (Fitz-William on the chart), on LENGTH MEASUREMENT. 
em tion that there are two good ones). After a little flirtation I took off ; 7 
mo my hat and made the astounding remark that it was a fine evening, which the fishermen will net land for fear of the rattlesnakes, with | Editor Forest and Stream: 
on- to which rhe unblushingly assented; but all the romance was gone | Which the island is alive, except in one place, Rattlesnake Harbor, | 4+ 4 recent meeting of the Quaker City Y. C, to elect officers 
when in a few minutes she remarked: ‘“Yous was over there yister- | Where a weed is said to grow with a broad leaf, and which the snakes ‘ “ : i, ood ; 
_E. Mi A : tay ch fsW uld have landed. but Le beeved t to there was a complete evisceration, the ex-dignitaries, however, are 
day—was yous?” I asked her if she ever ate cheese, and bade her | Stay Clear ot. © wo ave 1a » Dut Lemons beg; us not 0, | not recalci t. The club is in a flourishing condition.’anc 
ta and out of respect for his fear we passed on by Skin Island, where | 2° recalcitrant. The club is in a flourishing condition, ‘and has been 
aes : pleasant dreams, _ 3 7 ae ino Padeon Bay Co. used to take all the furs gathered from the | ™&naged from the start by able men, and working men at that. Still 
eas We had a merry night, and we shall not forget Lion’s Head. Sault Ste. Marie district down, and assort and dress them before | S°™¢ of the rules are musty. Mr. James Collins and other builders 
up, ‘Tis morning prompts the linnet’s blithest lay, taking them down French River and on to Montreal ~ | say they are obliged to ‘‘put up” full wide hoats in order to secure 
nD, All Nature’s children feel the matin spring ‘At 6 o’clock we are sixty miles from Flower Pot, at the Indian the greatest amout of sail area, and that these bloated forms cost 
a” Of life reviving with ceerame day; village of Wikwemikongsing—‘sing” bein the Indian for “near,” | ™0Te money than long lean ones of the same size. The owner, how- 
And while yon little bark glides down the bay, meaning the village near Wikwemikong. Here Shakespeare showed | CV"; is only willing to pay for length, not bulk, no matter if his 
has Wafting the strangers on their way again, his love for the red man by giving them * bis pipe, tobacco, knife and model be as wide as it is long. And this is theoutcrop of length 
pel, Morn’s genial influence roused a minstrel gray, every little thing that he could lay his hands on * "He seemed to be | Measurement. Sometimes it gloriously happens that a little easy lined 
aid And in the boat we sang.”’ fairly wild asking them to show him some scalps and other sucb clipper “gets away’ with these beastly abortions, as was seen in the 
no We had procured a guide to take us to the “Dead Men’s Caves.” | foolish questions, to all of which they laughed, and said ‘‘Cowin- pe a <=> < . Y. = ee got Ba is to be nos a 
_ They are three in number and ia them the Indians used to bury their | nichicin soginoch” (my rules of orthography may not be right). 7 | ee ee eee i at onthe etraicht frame plan f kept wit = 2 
vir- dead. There is only one worth mentioning. We entered the mouth | remember one “Nichinobby” and his squaw. They were over six | [OTs 4801 DANY a Deal on tie sta ee macible tor theloneth ahs 
for about twenty feet, lit the lanterns and crawled through a hole | feet high, and their five sons the same—big, powerful fellows, quiet | *2¥) 82¢ made her th rge a ee t foe ? Sh ° eng ic the 
ea about two feet in diameter, and found ourselves in a circular cham- | and peaceful. They showed us their farm, stable, ponies and cattle; Width a a as ‘a aaah a rn "thes : © was tw cite 6 
uly her of some proportions. We asked where the bones were and were they were well off, and knew the luxuries of civilization. The Indians He 7 aa oun a a half og len, > =a —. se 
; told to dig, which we did. The sides of the cave are chipping off | here all have ponies, small, fine-limbed, pretty, strong, and tonie ces 4 . -fitth * ~ oth sh ta prmad “| er — 
ng from the action of the atmosphere, and the original floor is covered | wild, some of them are fast trotters; they can be bought for from $40 ae. SG: OBS: ee = prow On. 
to- with about three feet of broken stones. We got a good collection | to $60. She was built ostensibly to prove the fallacy of a bad rule. My sue- 
m and immortalized ee cutting our names on the entrance. The next day we reached Wikwemikong; we found a village of cone ful anes oer _ —_ aay po ge i aad — ms 
a After sailing three miles further we landed again, and ten minutes’ | about one thousand Indians. There is here a Roman Catholic mis- | Power Wy Gver [OF en Ro alg i dead welsh tat an ced 
ap walk brought us to Swan Lake, where we found some good shooting sion established over three hundred years ago. ‘The church is a fine eae ene een eee evocation, presentitny a flat aurfaco te 
‘ and an English gentleman and his wife living in a little shanty ali | stone building with a convent school attached, attending which are decade and oan Sie, of rentnatie to & teal ation ce 
the alone, They had come, they said, for the sport it afforded, and were | about three hundred Indian girls. They do some very fine needle- ile eS. SBE etd orp a ge O da di an ae ~_ eer e; the 
. not residents permanently, but for the summer only. We pushed on | work. The priests have a very fine collection of Indian curiosities; | T°°\14 Maile her accuair aati vous weter °ES tdek tnd neat ee 
od and with a light breeze sailed near the shore, with not a house or | they are quiet men who know nothing of the world, and our thanks are Seater hs opr tony a in tite bee, wet r. rh a eae ue 
; sign of life anywhere to be seen till we reached Dyer’s Bay, and there | due them for their hospitality to us. We sailed away, and that after- ~ in oi 5 ballast h =e NG. Bh SP eee tae ee : 
a right on the side of the rock we found a saw-mill built and run by noon, while working up between the Manitoulan and the mainland, a was oa ah kiac. + < hap ‘ite ce sted od cht fre . vie ‘the 
vo- water power, supplied by a mountain lake fed by s fully our centerboard chain broke. We went ashore and offered Lemons | } (Olle « ieht caatn a's ine Sioadlt . poe arti iS e 
=, feet above the bay, the outlet of which had been sto and a new | a revolver to dive down and fasten a hook which we had passed | ; “ae boat of tour, 7 ‘a te eo . to be iid a abe 
| passage cut so as to supply the mill with power—Gillies Lake I think | through the box, onto it. After a lot of trouble we got it up, and as oe this pian Oe te ada on fall a so ante & ca “ven 
. they call it, and a beautifui sheet of water it was. We had some | night was on us we ran bebind an island and camped. Lemons al- | /O08* 00 UNS Fra ot a aie with centerboards ard shoul drafts for 3 
| very good sport fishing in it, there being plenty of large mountain | most got us intoa mess. A skunk was passing when Lemons spied pigpes rer SOUS SOS Wes Ceeetenneers ae f : 
he trout, perch and dogfish. it, and seizing a gun, fired and blinded it. Mr. Skunk was akin bay or outside work, and old enough to expect a little comfort even 
= : Deer tracks were seen all arou:d the shore. We also saw tracks of | right for us, emitting a sweet odor; we might have had enough scent | in a ae — a oe —— — nose to oe in 
: e hare, and were told that partridge were plentiful, and bears numer- | for a lifetime, but R. W., seeing the state of things, drew a pistol and | TOUS water is not a friend of mine by any means. e Os 3 
= ous. We spent the night at the mill, and went hunting the next day. | ended the affair. [R. G. W.’s experience bears out our argument that length must be 
mm Our bags were light though, for luck was against us and the heat | The next day a heavy sea wasrunning, so we remained in cam had if we are to have erne Heats, a8 that the flatiron type of 
and boat has received its death kifell. To use the many flatirons now in 








Shakespeare started for a hunt | in the dar, 
and at 6 P. M. not nee fo 


returned we stakes and started for | existence one would almost be ed to advise air cases being 
Meeoeneng, 2OvEe erected a pole on the shore to which was 
attached the meg noe “Boys, we are tired of waiting for you. 


adopted, one on each side in the waist of the boat, one under the 





ee ee ee idly bathing in the 
Late in the afternoon we hoisted sail to go seven miles, but after a 






















short time the wind dropped completely. en light hot gusts came. bowsprit, and one secured by a bumpkin sticking out from the stern 

Sechaba menains Bier: cael cioota vened ens dah de We have e to aning; if you wish to come us you tn @ tudler manner to that Lo eeemee tee mizzen of a yawl. This 

sail and forthe storm. We would have turned back, but | must w: west.’ In half an hour we were round a | would a oe ees by ae now owning such ill- r- j 

the pkey ead ofeamate ma nee left and the pais ane out At Se ae oe aad veteenes. to find | tioned a ae _ a special rule might eden g~ Ky en the 

thing was to face the music, which we ~— us gone, much chagrin. We blamed; three rease e arose. Some plan this or 
when i ’s Head a ae we been out their toad-like form amidships, anc make them hi 


out of water must be adopted for their y, now that an 
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ITHE COMING SEASON. 


OTHING can be more encouraging to those who have adopted 
N the cutter form of model than the iuformation reaching them in 
our columns from week to week of the many who have now boats of 
this type building. It is not only that the Boston builders—who have 
for some time past been alive to the fact that for boats with sea-go 
propensities and comfort, not only depth but bulk both below an 
above water are indispensable—have their yards full, but from the 
lake districts and the Far West and South thereis scarcely anything 
of the old flat-iron type of model adopted. Many small yachts, also 
of the cutter , are about to put in an spl earance in the coming 
season from builders round about New York, and the larger yachts 
building in the same district are mostly of a model which trends in 
the right direction. This is most encouraging; and the fact that the 
New York Y. C., with its fleet of big schooners, promises more ex- 
tended cruises than heretofore—thanks to its inspiriting commodore 
—promises a lively season for took the capabilities of the boats, 
and making yachting what it should be. 

Tt must not at the same time be thought that the owners of the 
existing sloops will be behind hand in a their boats to the 
starting line in any way short of the stand of perfection, for over- 
hauls are in progress and new sails are in preparation for them, so 
that at an early date we may expect sloop for sloop, and cutter for 
cutter, trying their gear and trim for sharp, work when the racing 
days arrive It gives us great pleasure to see the model now gener- 
ally adopted that we have advocated for some years. 

We hope, before many weeks are past, to see it announced that the 
several committees of the clubs, have determined on fixed days for 
the races to take place from port to port during the cruises of the 
leading clubs, and that the day is not allowed to remain an open 
question for the suitability of the weather or in reguard to its fitness 
—except that there is no wind—in any way to make for the pre- 
scribed rt. We cannot regulate the weather, and the mixed type 
of yachts now owned around our seaboard—if the day is fixed upon 
—will be induced to muster with the fleet with the hope that this or 

that boat’s special weather may prevail, and once having joined the 
fleet-—whether it blows high or whether it blows low—will be induced 
to make the start. Time car be allowed for the social gatherings 
these cruises have invariably called ogee allowing a day at one 
port and a day at another, wherever it is thought necessary, but in 
sailor-like fashion, let a time be fixed upon for the start to take 

lace. Let those who think more of night eee than they do of 
faving seamanlike order on board their boats find their boats lose 
caste, if their crews are not so clear-headed as the management of 
boats require when put to a test of what their designers have im- 
ported into them. : s 

The time-honored cruises of the different clubs will then attain one 
of the chief objects of yachting, that of making it recruitable to 
health, each boat smart and all-a-taunt-to, if fine weather prevails, or 
well snugged-down if a blowis to be encountered, and, above all 
other considerations, there will be held out a great inducement for 
every man to be at his duty. 
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CRUISE AT THE MOUTH OF THE ST. LAWRENCE.—Picton, 
Nova Scotia, March 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am greatly 
taken with your on oy ga of the little yawl, 14ft. L. W. L., in issue 
of January 25, and if Ilike her lines, will have one built this spring. 
There are no finer cruising grounds in the world than in the 
lower part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Starting from this 

rt you can visit outlets along the south shore of Prince Edward 
fant, getting fine trout in every stream. From the east 
end of the island to west coast, Cape Breton is only a 
few hours’ run, you are at the mouth of the Margaree River, a 
splendid salmon and sea-trout stream. After a week’s fishing you can 
sail south along the Cape Breton shore, to the strait of Causeau or 
Causo; pass through this magnificent strait 21 miles long, and from 
\% to 1 mile wide, to the head of Chedebucto Bay, which is part of the 
Atlantic; and you come to Lennox Passage between Cape Breton and 
Isle Madame. At the east end of this passage is St. Peter’s Bay, at the 
head of which you come to the canal, 4 of a mile long. When 
once through that you are in the glorious ‘bras D’or Lake, where a 
fortnight can be spent with much pleasure. I spend the month of 
July in Cape Breton every year fishing and roaming about; and to 
have a yaw! or cutter to take this cruise would be about the height of 
my ambition. The weather is lovely here from June 15 till mid Oct- 
ober. The only squalls we have are from the N. W., thunder and 
rain accompanying. They are not frequent, give two hours’ notice, 
and only last fifteen or twenty minutes. Before a heavy blow we 
ean generally see symptoms for twelve hours.—D. H. P. [The lines 
of a sea-going little craft will be in our next number.] 


OSWEGO Y. C.—Editor Forest and Stream; The bursting of the 
eonventional summer sun does not seem to get down to business yet. 
Cold northerly wind, and an occasional visit from an ice prairie, shut- 
ting Ontario's waters from sight, reef a fellow’s yachting tendencies 
somewhat. The Oswego club loses one of its best yachtsmen, one 
who has ‘‘shoved atiller”’ from the cradle, in the departure for the 
West of Mr. Dick Mead. The yacht Vixen, formerly Com. Mott’s 

roperty, expects a new owner and strange waters this season. 
Capt. John Blackburn will immediately have a twelve-tonner built, 
one of Cuthbert’s ‘‘fast mailers.’ The clubalso sustained a severe 
shock and loss in the death of Albert D. Parker, on the 17th inst. He 
was chairman of the regatta committee, and universally known and 
liked. The large floral anchor—the tribute of his yachting friends— 
gave but small evidence of the real grief felt. 

Gone to that silent shore 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar. —K. G. 


SAVANNAH.—Editor Forest and Stream; While Savannah is not 
noted as a yachting center, we have a good many fast little sailers, 
exclusively of the shallow, wide-beam class. The deep, narrow cut- 
ters of the North, while they may be fast, able, and seaworthy, would 
be of little use here, because all out yachting is done in shallow waters. 
We can, however, boast of two yacht clubs, which make it quite 
lively during the yachting season. The Savannah Y. C., numbering 
about 150 members, have just completed a very fine club-house at 
Thunderbolt, a suburban resort, about four miles from Savannah. 
In future the yachts will start from the new club-house and go out 
to the buoy off Warsaw, and back, making a race of about 25 miles. 
Among the fastest yachts of our fleet are the Jennie S., owned by 
Mr. R. M. Demere, aad the May, owned by Mr. T. P. Bond. Our races 
commence about the middle of May and continue throughout the 
summer.—J. A. M. 

CHICAGO.—The annual cruise of the Chicago Club, which is ex- 
tended to Milwaukee this year, is fixed for June 30 to July 4. The 
cups and prizes to be contested for at their regatta, which is to take 
place Friday and Saturday, 3d and 4th of August, are of the aggre- 
gate value of $2,575—for schooners $900, and for cutters and s oops 
$1,675. Among the cutters and sloops belonging to the Canadian 
clubs the Aileen is expected to try her capabilities with the Chicago 
celebrities. The races are to be accompanied by a steamer for the 
accommodation of the committee and members. Invitations, with 
photographs of the cups to be sailed for are also to be sent to the 
members of the Eastern clubs whose boats are expected, now that 
such liberal prizes are offered. 

ONTARIO.—Our correspondent at Belleville informs us that the 
new steam yacht building by Cuthbert is now in frame. The frames 
are of the best white oak, and are clear and free from knots. It is 
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expected that the planking will be completed by the 24th. The con- 
tract for the construction of the boiler and engine has been awarded 
to McKeown & Son, of Kingston, and the machinery will be as good 
ascan be produced. And that the keel of a new yacht is put on the 
blocks. Her dimensions are 35ft. over all by 11ft. 6in. beam, and 
2ft. 10in. draft of water. She will be built of the best material, and 
is constructed to take the place of the Katie Gray. She will be owned 
by an of this city, and will be a decided acquisition to our 
ocal fleet. 


LENGTH OVER ALL.—Chicago.—When you read in a rule for 
yacht measurement, ‘The length over all abaft the stem,” do you 
understand the length over all taken from the after edge of the 
stem on deck, or the forward edge on deck, or from a pomt on deck 

lumb with the fore (or after) edge of the stem at water line?— 

IxED. [Length over all abaft the stem is taken on a line from the 
fore part of the stem at the main deck to the after part of the taff- 
rail or transome in the center of the stern. Measurement rules 
should always be particularized. When the length over all is meant, 
particulars should be given as above. When length on deck is the 
rule, it should be stated, from fore part ofstem to after part of stern- 
post on a line at the main deck.] 


YACHTS’ SAILS.—McManus & Son. of Boston, are b with new 
sails for yachts; among them they are making suits for Messrs. A. 
A. Hardy and C. C. Hawley’s comes. Mr. Lougfellow’s Alga is to 
have anew suitfrom England, made by Messrs. Lapthorn, of Gos- 
port. Captain Hawley’s craft is about.to be fitted with sails, the 
mainsail to be of low hoist and long gaff and boom, which the Boston 
He ney are especially adapted to lumpy water around Cape Cod, 
as the will be short in the hoist, and the gaff and boom long. 
This is a great mistake. Sails for peegcies carmot be kept too much 
inboard. Short bowsprits, booms and gaffs, with the area required 
sent upwards, is the order of the day for sea-going boats. 


BRIGHTON.—Capt. Samuel Davenport, of Brighton, Mass., is 
building a fine = at his shop, Cambridge street. It measures 
24ft. on deck, 19ft. 3in. water line, 7ft. beam, and will be ballasted 
with lead, to be attached to the keel. The sloop will be named 


. 


E SCALE—-ONE INCH 


MASTHEADS OF CUTTERS. 


—” the several inquiries how the ironwork on the mastheads is 
fitted, how the lowering of the topmast is provided for, and 
such other provisions as are necessary for the smart appearance of 
the rig and orderly working of boats destined to take the weather as 
it turns up, we will continue to give illustrations of how we have 
seen boats fitted at the several parts of their rig as space will allow 
of it. The illustration of the masthead and ironwork, and the mode 
of lowering the topmast, given in this issue, is a copy from the draw- 
ing supplied by Messrs. Harvey & Pryer to the builder of the 10- 
tonner now under construction at City Island. This drawing is for 
a boat only partially ballasted with lead, and her outfit in conse- 
quence is light compared to boatsof a diffreent model, and when 
rg Seyenne 9 with leadjor when the chief part of the ballast is carried 
on the outside of the keel, and when only a fair amount of interior 
aos for accommodation is provided for. Care must at all times be 
ven in providing boats with spars and ironwork, that due regard 
vo where the height of the center of buoyancy iz, in conjunction with 
the center of depth below, the water of the ballast is fixed, this 
mainly determining the area of the sails, and of necessity the size of 
the spars and the strength required of the ironwork. 

It wil be noticed that the sheave in the masthead over which the 
tie runs for hoisting the topmast is neither in a fore and aft or 
_—eeares direction, but that the mortise for the same is cut quar- 
tering. This leads the rope from the heel of the topmast tothe fore- 
quarter of the masthead, and the fall comes out on the afterquarter, 
and leads clear of the eye bolts to which the gaff halliard blocks are 


-| hooked. In yachts of twenty-five tons and upward, the tie is of 


flexible wire, with a single or double block spliced into it, single for 

boats of twenty-five tons, and double with single block below. 

_— = an sigh bolt in the channel for larger boats; smaller boats 
re only a le rope. 

will be shown from the above that the working of the topmast is 

done from the deck of the yacht, except that a man must be sent 








EQUAL ONE FOOT. 





aloft to fid or unfid it. In some cases a tumbling fid is used, so that 
on hoisting or lowering the topmast there is no occasion to send 
the man aloft. This a@ practice but little in use, as the tripping 
lines for Sees a tumbling fid are generally in the way, and more 
trouble than shinning the rigging or bucking up the mast on the 
hoops of the mainsail. 

e topmast backstays‘and stay are, the former set up by blocks 
led to the channels, and the latter through a block at the bowsprit 
end, all the falls leading on deck. As space allows of it, we will show 
the mode of properly staying the topmast. 


PORTLAND, ME.—Com. Thomas’s deep draft sloop, 29x9x4ft. 4in., 
built by Grifan, of Portland, is pee, completed. She is to draw 
4ft. 2in. water aft. She has 1,000Ibs. of iron on her keel and 3,000lbs. 
of ballast inside. She has a long, straight bow, a hollow bottom and 
a long overhanging V stern. Thissloop is intended solely for cruis- 
ing. Her timbers are of the best white oak; planking, 114in. white 
pine, with mah y cockpit. She was modeled after one of the 

ast and able fis vessels of Portland, and, in addition to comfort, 
will show considerabie speed. 


BEDOUIN.—This yacht has pas the winter high and dry at 
Newburg. Pittuck, her English sailing master, is out 
shortly to put her in commission. There is evi ponies jue to Vice- 
Commodore Rogers for the care he has taken of yacht. She has 
had a close-boarded roof over her during the winter mouths, and as 
we walked through her a few days ago she was as dry as if it were 
the middle of summer. 


BEDFORD.—Mr. Vincent A. Tayler, to avoid the annoyances of 
Government of sicam yachts has given up building & 
full-powered kettle-driven hull, and ordered a 


Ni ° 
onparell sharpie of iliam Partidge, of Detroit. She is to be 


BOSTON, —Capt. J. W. A to 
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game by going away from the beaten hs of travel. You will find 
much valuable information about Florida game resorts in back num- 
bers of this journal. 2. There is no later publication than ‘‘Hallock’s 
Gazetteer.” 3. The combination gun is highly spoken of by those 
who have used it, 


A. W., Boston, Mass.—I want to get some live quail, partridge and 
wild rabbits to stock anisland. Can you give me any information as 
to where I can get them? Ans. Wedonot know where you can secure 
them except by writing to Reiche Bros., 55 Chatham street, this city, 
who deal in such things. 


Muzziz Loaper. Boston.—1. Boots for the swamps. 2. Round 
bali will do for shooting = to 80yds., beyond that the conical will 
prove more accurate. 8. A charge of. 50gr. in muzzle-loader is not 
excessive. Begin with 40gr. and increase until you get best results. 
4. The canvas will be better, but apt to be noisy for still-hunting. 


C. B., Anita, Ia.—To make arsenical soap: To 1lb. laundry soap, 
Gissolved in 2qts. warm water, add 3lbs. arsenic, loz. corrosive sub- 
limate. lump of potash size of walnut, and pipe clay to give body. 
Stir well while making. Powdered arsenic wil answer all ordinary 
es and is much better to use. The soapis apt to work in under 

he finger nails and give a great deal of trouble. 


W. D. P., Denver, Col.—The tariff on firearms, to go into effect 
July 1, was printed in our issue of March 8, as follows: On breech- 
loading guns of all kinds, 35 per cent.; on muzzle-loading guns of all 
kinds, 25 per cent. Duty on wads, 35 per cent.; on cartridges and 
cartridge shells, both inetal and peper, 35 per cent.; on percussion 
caps, 40 per cent.; on gun materials of all kinds, 45 per cent. 


Desianer, New York.—1. What is the best bait for striped bass? 2. 
The season for them? 38. Can they be taken by flies, and if so, what 
kind? 4. Are they a fresh-water fish? Ans. 1. Menhaden or moss- 
bunker, shedder crab and minnows. 2. April to December, or other 
times when they will bite. 3. No. 4. Both fresh and salt water. 
They are taken as high up the Hudson as the State dam at Troy. 


FLoripa.—1, Who makes the Stranahan canvas canoe mentioned 
by:Dr. Henshall? 2. What is the best work to teach fly-fishing? 
8. What is the name of the best flies for our large-mouth black bass? 
Ans. 1. Frank Holmes, Chagrin Falls, O. 2. Probably Henshall’s 
‘Book of the Black Bass’ would be best for you. 8. Almost any 
large, bright, gaudy fly will do. The more showy a bass fly is the 
better. 


Rep Hoox.—Will you give me the name of a short inexpensive 
work on brook trout and bass fishing, by which I can identify the 
different kinds of artificial flies by name, and which tells what flies to 
use under «the various conditions of season, weather, etc. Ans. 
There is no such book. We have often recommended ‘The Ameri- 
ean Angler’s Book,” by Thaddeus Norris, price $5.50, and Scott’s 
“Fishing in American Waters,” price $3.50, as the best American 
works. They are not “short” and their comparative ‘“expensive- 
ness” is a matter that the purse of each angler must determine. The 









your country, take along this cow-bell, and ring it every few 
minutes to warn the bears you are co . ey will never 
attack anyone unless when abruptly disturbed.” ith many 

thanks for his timely thoughtfulness, the lieutenant took pos- 

session of the bell, rung it almost continuously wherever he 

wandered, and succeeded in scaring away the bears, and 
likewise allthe quail and other wild game. The neighbors 
hearing the tintinnabulations, however, thought that Mr. 
Raney’s bell-cow had gone wild, the bell kept up such a cease- 
less clatter the livelong day, up and down and along the 
mountain side far from pastures green.--Napa Reporter. 


PENNSYLVANIA Y. C.—Our Philadelphia correspondent reports 
that their first regatta for the season will take place May 30. Their 
fleet is growing rapidly, numbering twenty-nine yachts already, and: 
there arequite anumber of new yachts being built. This club is the orig- 
inator of a special class —. They have every reason to believe that 
the time is not far off when the have the largest fleet of any one 
class of yachts in existence. The following are the officers for 1883: 
Co lore, O. F. Kern; Vice Commodore, B. B. Barber; Rear Com- 
modore, W. Gilbert; Secre' 5 es Augustine; Assistant Secretary; 
D. Uber; Treasurer, G. W. H. ler; First Measurer, G. Chadderton; 
Second Measurer, D. Uber; Third Measurer, J. Doerr; Trustees, B. B. 
Barber, O. #. Kern, 8. Nield, G. W. H. Bosler and J. Doerr. The fol- 
lowing are the yachts comprising their fleet: Lily, ‘Spider, Leonard 
Stadler, Thomas M. Seeds, J. Irwin Miller, Albert Murray, Bessie, 
Hesperus, Willie Graham, Irene Faunce, Josephine Joe and Willie 
Smith, Louis Clark, Sarah A, Nield, Alfred J. Rust. igidius, Meteor, 
Clara Franke, Minerva, David Bennett, Charles Roweely, Mary R. 
Schirye, Sadie V. Kershaw, Clarence, Louis Kramer. W. Plotz, T. 
Fischer, Seabird, D. B. Sharpe. 


TORONTO CANOE CLUB.—This club is making good progress, 
they now muster a number of members, and have fourteen 
canoes on their roll, he balance in the hands of their treasurer, 
with the subscriptions from new members warrants them in arrans- 
ing for a race around “‘the island” on the 24th of May, when sailing 
skiffs are invited to compete with the canoes for the prizes. The 
officers of the club are Hugh Neilson, commodore; E. Leigh, vice- 
commodore; Robert Tyson, secretary. Judge Scott of Brampton, 
and the Rev. Geo. Young have become honorary members. The 
club is to be represented by a number of their canoes at the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association next August. 


ALUMINIUM.—The use of aluminium for building canoes is likely 
to be in favor, as it is reported to be much tougher than iron, and that 
one pound of it goes as far as four pounds of any other metal. It is 
reported to cost only twenty-five cents pee et and if all is right 
that is said in its favor, it will be the material of which all rowboats 
and canoes should be built. 

OUTRIGGER FOR CANOES.—Our correspondent in the Far West 
asks us to add to our remarks and drawing showing the outrigger 
in our issue of January 25, that the outrigger on his canoe therein de- 
scribed is made of 4in. round iron, and weighs but 214 pounds. 

















































The Eastern codfish received in this city arelarger and more 
shapely than those taken off the New Jersey coast. It is the 
cheapest fish sold in our markets. While it is one of the most 
valuable and widely-diffused products of the sea, it is, perhaps, 
the most insipid and tasteless of all edible salt water fish. Al- 
though, when taken in deep water itis very inactive and af- 
fords only a ‘‘dead pull,” in shallow water, with a piece of 
flannel attached to a ook, it isvery gamy and gives the angler 
good sport. Like the bluefish, it is extremely voracious and 
attacks everything it encounters, even swallowing whole 
crabs and other shell-fish.—Germantown Telegraph. 


















“Boss, ’sposon you was ter miss,.some mornin’, dat ar pure 
pinter dog what you paid $200 for, how much would you gib 
me et I fotched him back to yer house on Austin avenue?” 
asked Sam Johnsing. ‘I expect I would give you ten dollars,” 
replied Colonel Yerger, thoughtfully. ‘Well den, boss, jess 
hand out dat ten dollars right now, and yer won't miss dat 
dog, in the fust place. Hit will sabe yer a heap ob anxiety 
about de pup.” The most singular thing was, that the dog, 
which is a very intelligent animal, cocked his head on one 
side, and listened attentively to what Sam John#ng had to 
say, and from that day to this he crawls under the house 
when he sees a colored man in the neighborhood.—Texas Sift- 


















ings. 









A story told by a Santa Maria correspondent of the San 
Luis Obispo Mirror causes us to wonder if the man ever heard 
the little story of Ananias. The chronicler relates: ‘Mr. F, 
F, Field, of Suey Rancho, reports a most remarkable incident 
which occurred near the Sulphur Cafion. Some of the em- 
ployes while upon one of the most elevated peaks of the said 
rancho, started a rock, weighing about two hundred pounds, 
rolling down the mountain in the direction of the Sulphur 
Cafion, and when about half way down the descent the rock 


Answers to Correspondents. 
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D. K. E. F.—Two letters for you at this office. ; divided in two parts, each part going in a different directi 
information that you require is not condensed, nor ¢ y 2 . D ) going erent direction, 
A. B, A., New York.—The law has not been passed. =. contained ‘2 full on in a yo lete omalee’s aiaer et ent distance about fifteen rods from each other, each part striking 
P. X., Osborn Hollow.—The target is a satisfactory one. volumes. For black bass see “‘Book of the Black Bass,” by Dr. J. A. | and killin a deer. The animals were not known to be any- 

G. W. R., Georgetown, D. C.—The .45 cal. was used in the war. Henshall. Price $3. witre in the vicinity.”—Sacramento Bee. 
G. W. R., Catawissa, Pa.—The fox was not of a separate species. A. C.. Moisa, N. Y.—What do Rocky Mountain trappers use for When a timid young man is traversing a lonely wood near 
G. A. 8., DuBois, Pa.—Write te Mr. J. R. Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa. | ‘“‘scenting” their bait in trapping the ‘beaver?’ In the account of | Paris, suddenly a gloomy and sullen-looking man accosts him, 
H. T., New Lisbon, 0.—The address is T. G. Tucker, Gaston, N. C. | Bonneville’s expedition to the Rocky Mountains, he states that the | and, toying with the trigger of his gun, remarks, ‘Ha, my 
oe . ; 7 trappers of his party used a “‘scent” on their bait for beavers that | friend! Iam delighted to meet you know you would like 
— L., Dexter, Me.—Write to any of the gun stores for the jute they called “medicine”; but he dose, not say whet it was. I know | to buy this pheasant--a beautiful bird—and you shall have it 
. where there are several colonies 0: aver in the wilderness to the : eh i 2 

a ; : <a : ;~ | for twenty francs. You would have to pay that for it ata 
W. A. M., Perry Pass, Fla.~The light is manufactured by a Bos- | South of this place, and as a lumber company is soon going to begin satan, anyway. Come, will you ndew it? Here, Boxer, 


operations in the localiiy where they are,I have a notion to trap 
some of them. Ans. Almost every trapper has a different receipt 
for his beaver ‘‘medicine.*’ The basis of allis the castoreum of the 
beaver, known among trappers as ‘“‘barkstone.” It is an article of 
commerce and may be had of druggists. Itis spread upon the bait 
or in the vicinity of the trap. 


ton firm. 


G. A. G., Lawrence, Kansas.—For boat-builders see our advertising 
columns. 


W. M., Boston, Mass.—We cannot furnish wild rice. See advertis- 
ing columns. 


J. F., Topton, Pa.—We are unable to give you address of dealer 
in wild pigeons. 


J. P. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pinnated grouse are supposed to be ex- 
tinct in New Jersey. “ 


O. F. N., Baltimore, Md:—The English patent on the shells was 
allowed in 1881 or 1882. 


C. H. & Co., Greensboro, Ind.—We know nothing about the firm. 
Apply to a mercantile agency. 


C. F. W., Palmyra, O.—There is no duty on a dog imported from 
England for breeding purposes. 


A. H. W., New York City.—To learn price of the rifles in question, 
call at the stores where they are sold and find out. 


C. E. M., Traverse City. For what can you furnish Mr, Dixon 
Kemp’s book, *‘Yacht and Boat Sailing?” Ans. $12. 


Mac, New Haven, Conn.—The rifle is not manufactured for the 
market. The address is Bleecker street, New York. 


E. 8. W., Stamford, Conn.—Read Hallock’s ‘‘Sportsman’s Gazet 
teer,” and Frank Forester’s ‘‘American Game in its Season.” 


C. M. H., Cuyahoga, N. Y.—Please read the advertising columns 
of this paper and you will find name of dealer in the desired ar- 
ticle. 


W. H. M., Washington, D. C.—The hollow-pointed ball is not liable 
to break into pieces without shattering the bone, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


R. P. Jr., Toronto, Canada.—The rifle is considered a very good 
one for small game. To determine range and penetration take it out 
and try it at a mark. 


T. W. W., Burlington, Vt.—We cannot discriminate between the 
different makes of guns. Either one of those you mention ought to 
he a serviceable arm. 


J. 8. 8., Catonsville, Md.—For Maine game law, write to E. M. Stil- 
well, Bangor, Me. For Nova Scotia game law write to A. E. Harring- 
ton, Esq., Halifax, N. 8. 


G. L., New Rochelle, N. Y.—Your dog will apie be all right 
in a short time. She is shedding her coat, and the dandruff will dis- 
appear as she regains her health. 


G. H. H., se Pa.—The fit was probably caused by worms, 
trouble with her teeth, or possiby by excitement. Remove the cause 
and she will recover. Your fears of danger are groundless. 


Romp, Utica, N. Y.—1. What sort of a target would you call 195, 
No.8 shot, 1440z., in 24in. circle, at 45yds.? 2. How would it com- 
pare with in 30in. circle, 40yds. Ans. 1. Good. 2. Favorably. 


J. W. A., West moabary, Mass.—1. For fish and game laws, see our 
issues of December 7 and 14, 1882. 2. The rifle is accurate up to 300 
yards. 3. For ferrets, see our advertising columns. Select a female. 


X. Y. Z., Minneapolis, Minn.—1. Which is the best dog for prairie 
chickens and ducks—setter or spaniel? 2. If setter, what kind? 
ain 2. This is for you to decide. There are good ones of 
a 5 


H., Carolina, R. I.—Give me the address of the manufacturer or 
dealers in glass hatching jars. Ans. Write to Col. M. McDonald, U. 
8. Fish Commission, Washington, D. C., or to Orin M. Chase, Supt. of 
fisheries, Detroit, Mich. 


W. B.R., Waynesburg, Pa.—1. Either one of the skins, except the 
horse hide, will do provided itis properly tanned. 2. The Yellow- 
stone River can be run in a canvas canoe, but the undertaking 
woud be very dangerous. 


Hrsernicvus.—Where can I purchase a-minnow seine about one or 
two rods long and three feet deep? Ans. Write to any of the large 
dealers in fis! tackle (see our advertising columns). Give not only 
size of net, but of mesh also. 


Dr. M,, New York.—Books on taxidermy are: ‘‘Handbook of Tax- 
idermy,” by W. P. Manton, price 50 cents; ‘‘The Naturalist’s Guide,” 
by C. J. Maynard, price $2; “‘Practical Taxidermy and Home Deco- 
ration,” by J. H. Balty, price $1.50. We can furnish them. 


T. P. W., Weymouth.—Please give me the dimensions of sails and 
=o of a yacht built on the lines of the Gannet, fifteen feet long on 
water line, sloop rig. Also tell how far aft the mast should be 
ge Apply scale to drawings, making load line equal to 


don’t bite that gentleman’s legs unless I tell you. Is it a bar- 
gain?’ His young friend says faintly that a pheasant is pre- 
cisely what he came out to look for, and pays the money. 
He hastens to the nearest police station to complain of the 
highway robbery of which he has been the victim. There he 
is promptly fined fifty francs for having a pheasant in his 


Sportsman, Mechanicsville, N. Y.—Has any person or persons a . i : . oe . 
possession without a game license, and the bird is confiscated. 


right to put screens or obstructions in public trout streams to pre- 
vent the running of trout across thei: lands, or if there is any law to 
that effect in this State? Ans. No, they have no such right. The 
law provides that *‘No person shail at any time catch any speckled 
trout with .any device save that of angling, save in waters wholly 
private, and then only by permission of the owner thereof; nor sha 
any person set or draw any net or seine of any description, or use any 
set line, in any lake, pond, or stream inhabited by brook: trout, or 
have on the shores thereof, any net, seine, set-line, or other unlaw- 
ful device for the taking of fish, except as above provided.”’ ‘“‘Any 
person violating any of the provisions of this section shall be liable 
to a penalty of $25 for each offense, and all nets, seines, and other 
devices forbidden to be used by this section are declared contraband, 
and any person is authorized to destroy the same when found in 
places where they are forbidden to be used, and no action for dam- 
ages shall lie agamst him.’’—§ 19. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mr. Arch. Rogers, Hyde Park, N. Y., wishes information about 
wild rice, sowing, ete. 

BLoopHounbs.—Several correspondents have recently inquired for 

ure-bred bloodhounds. Can anyone tell us where such dogs are to 

e found? 

L. K. M. wishes information in regard to the ‘‘Fishing at Spirit and 
Okiboji lakes in the northwestern part of Iowa, as to which lake is 
the best fishing and camping grounds; variety of fish; best season of 
year; tackle, etc.; am thinking of spending a month this summer or 
fall camping out with my family.” 





The third annual convention of the National Association of 
Taxidermists will be held in Masonic Hall, this city, early in 
May, and will probably continue in session ten days. he 
meeting was to have been held on April 2, but was postponed 
in consequence of a failure to secure the hall for that date. 
The association numbers among its members the leading taxi- 
dermists of this country, and it is presided over by Curator 
Homaday, of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. The 
coming session will conclude with a public zoological exhibi- 
tion, which is expected to be the most extensive thing of the 
sort ever seen in America. Each member will contribute 
specimens of his skill, and there will probably be exhibited 
enough rare curiosities to make a Bowery museum owner 
turn green with envy. The first convention of this association 
was held in Rochester and the last in Boston. The association 
promotes skill among its members by offering valuable prizes 
for the best mounted specimens presented at the annual 
meetings. 


FIsHER’s ISLAND CLUB.—This club was formed for the pur- 
pose of affording the embers an opportunity of securing an 
occasional day’s shooting within a reasonable distance of New 
York with the certainty of obtaining some return in the way 
of sport for their —_—- Fisher’s Island, off New London, 
Conn., was chosen, both on account of its accessibility and 
the ease with which the shooting can be controlled. The 
club has obtained the exclusive right of shooting over the 
entire eastern half of the island, the division being marked 
by ponds and marshes extending nearly across the narrow 
neck of land. On this half of the island there are but two 
farms in the area of 2,500 acres. It is entirely free from 
minks, skunks, foxes, owls and other game destroyers, so that 
the birds which will be liberated as soon as the weather be- 
comes settled, will have every opportunity of doing well. 
The game for stocking are Western quail, prairie chickens, 
European partridges and such other birds as the club may 
desire to test. Fish will also be placed in the fresh-water 
ponds which are well known resorts for ducks and migratory 
fowl. In the winter time the birds will be fed and as the sea 
breezes prevent the snow from remaining as it does on the 
mainland, the mortality from the weather will be reduced to 
a minimum. The establishment of the club is due to the 
enterprise of Mr. Max Wenzel, of Hoboken, and its member- 
= will be limited to a number sufficient to meet expenses. 
—Herald. 


There are many in this city who knew Russell Homer, a 
brief account of whose tragic death appeared in these columns 
a short time since. To all these the news of his untimely 
fate will cause a pang; to many it will come as a crushing 
blow. For none knew him but to love him, none could re- 
main in the sunshine of his manly, generous, yet retiring 
nature but to entertain for him a sincere affection. Later 
particulars of his death just received from Albany, White- 
side county, Ill., state that the misfortune occurred while he 
was duck-shooting with a friend at Rock River. He had shot 
a bird which his English setter, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, went to retrieve, and in doing so the ne broke 
through the ice. In going to his assistance, against the pro- 
testations of his companion, Homer also fell in and was 
drowned, al! efforts to rescue him by his friend being fruit- 
less. Russell Homer was an Englishman by birth, his native 
place being Martinstown, Dorsetshire. He was thirty-one 

ears of age and had resided for several years in this country. 
his near relatives being William H. Porter, of Henrietta, an 
Joseph Russell, of Caneadea, Allegany county. The deceased 
was recognized among sportsmen for his wonderful skill in 
wing shooting. Asa snapshot in cover he had few equals, 
while as a companion in the autumn woods he was the em- 
bodiment of ali that a true sportsman should be. He was a 
lover of Nature, with a sharp eye and a quick ear for all her 
sights and sounds. He was generous to a fault, and his un- 
timely death is one which will long be keenly felt by those 
= a and loved him.—Rochester, N. Y., Post-Iepress, 

‘arch 3. 














































PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A Fine Rop.—Anyone wishing an extra fine second-hand rod will 
do well to consult our advertising columns. 


“As to beer drinking, the worst of it is that it develops diseases of 
the kidneys,’’ remarked a skilled New York physician. Benson’s 
Capcine Porous Plaster alleviates these maladies and cures when a 
cure is possible. Unlike all other external remedies it acts thor- 
oughly and at once. Clean and pleasant to use. All druggists. 
Price 25 cents.—Adv. 





























POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


Where is the boy who has not used a bent pin for a fish 
hook, and his shilling straw-hat for a scoop-net?— Outing. 


Tourist fisherman: ‘‘Any tish about here, my man?” Scot: 
“Na; ye'll nae fish aboot here.” Tourist fisherman: “But 
this must be the place a little fat man in a kilt directed us to.” 
Scot: ‘Eh! that’s Sandy McIntosh, and he’sa liar. A mon 
that can tell a deleeberet lie, wi’out it’s in the way o’ gain, is 
a most immoral character.” 






































For two weeks past George Putnam, of Halifax, Vt., has 
been bragging about his success in killing a fox which entered 
his barn S an open window.- The animal in its fright, while 
endeavoring to climb along the eaves of the barn, fell to tie 
floor, where it was struck on the head by Putnam with the 
butt end of a whip and killed. He considers the exploit quite 
equal in daring to that of his ancestor of wolf-den notoriety. 


A dispatch from Bangor, Me., says that Rufus D. Wadleigh, 
of Old Town, while prospecting for lumber near the Katah- 
din Iron works, on Thursday morning, became bewildered 
and lost his way. He wandered about. until Friday night, 
when ‘he came out of the dense woods fourteen miles from his 
starting point. He had nothing to eat or drink and no shelter 
except a deserted hut, and traveled about fifty miles in a zig- 
zag course. In his wandering he passed through several deer- 
yards and started three moose, but being unarmed they 
escaped. He was exhausted.and hardly able to move when 
discovered.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Not long agoa lieutenant of the navy, stationed at Vallejo, 
was visiting in Gorden valley, and while there felt an imp 
to explore the umbrageous wilds and mountain thickets in 
quest of quail and mountain partridge. Mr. Raney pointed 
out the danger of wandering away from the settled country 
as it was a well ascertained fact that acolony of bears had 
their haunts somewhere in the chemesal. But the lieutenant 
was not to be dissuaded—-he was a valiant son of Mars or 
Ne e, and feared nothing human or ursine. “Well,” said 
Jack, “if you will rashly run into danger, and sacrifice a frac- 
tional part of the United States navy, then for the sake of 




















































Pica, Appleton, Wis.—1. The best guide to Florida game resorts 
recently published is the article by Dr. C. T. Kenworthy in the 
‘South and Florida’ handbook of the Savannah, rida & 
Western way. The article was reprinted in our issue of Novem- 
ber 30, 1882. The information therein contained, while fresh at time 
of now be misleading, for one winter makes a great 
erence in game resorts. In general you will find plenty of 





Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throats, &c., ey re- 
lieved by Brown’s Broncutan Trocues. A simple and effectual 
remedy, superior to all other articles for the same purpose. Sold 
only in boxes. Price % cts.—Adv. 






















































FOREST AND STREAM. 











pisses = ARTIFICIAL FLIES. = F- 
SPECIFICS. | oe Sag | 





In use 90 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription’ of an eminent physician eThe only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p2ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE, 





We keep constantly in stock over 500 varieties of 






















4: Wyaers, Watt teren Worm coli “Bs T: : : 
eee t, Black Bass, Grayling & Salmon FI 
3: Crying’ Colle, or Teething ot intants 38 rout, ac ass, Uaraylin aimon Files. 
5. Ryopntar 9 Goin : ene Colic,.. “38 
7 & ae Cold, Bronchitis,.-""..."..... 28 We can tie any pattern to order. The labels on the packages containing gooods of our make always bear our — 
& Ficsdaches, sick Headaches Vertis’ 33 ‘Trade Mark.” If anglers will insist on seeing the package, they will secure themselves from being imposed on. 
. spepsia,. eee ere mee 
Uh. Sppprescce qr Fainfal Ferieds,.... 28 Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be 
1%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... °25 filled at any price. 
14. Salt Ruons. Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
is. Fever and Acue Chill Fever, Agaes ‘80 
; , Blind or Bleeding....... eect nt ae 7 2 ‘| 
13. Liepateh, conte Or chronic] Influenza 50 A. Be BEB ES c& RA B FR. ES 9 
at Pecos Site igual Wiiniw AS 
. a ie ° . *, 
37. Kidney Dineree.. eee atk o oat ot . 50 Manufacturers of every description of 
. ervous le POeOsereresseresecece “ 
, , Wetting th . = = 
$2: Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1-00 Eine Fishing Tackle, 


Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or ala 

gle Vial, free of charge, ‘on receipt of price. 

Send for Dr.Humphreys'Rook on lonae &e. 48 MAIDEN m LANE, NEW YORK. 
(144 pages), also Lilnstrated Catalogue FREE. , 


Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 


The Stil-Hunter, “sen.S Krngeh's Patent Perfect” Brass Shel 


. eee WILLIAM 'H. GUILDER, MANUFACTURED BY 
Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
| ae = 








Second in Command. 


‘or Sale b: ‘ores s ib, Co. 
eee Se nee Paneh ons Birenin Fab. Co 1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 
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Price, 3.00. | 
































A M E R I C A N For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, Gr 
; | of $80 
® No Rubbers Needed. Leather Keep Dry. | 
Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather | ——= === 
makes your boots waterproof, and adds one-half | : Gr 
to their durability. A few hours after applying a ; N 
g | Polish can be 3 yee aaa it with — ng. No | These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester ; 
sportsman should be without it. Price $3 Lard doz. | or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as fourth 
doz. aaine Se aie receipt ss onthe wheel much, Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
a ‘ cea ohenacn ur Besant wn Tome sea a =a | are reemy cheaper than é paper. They also le stronger ond come, = can be bonded. Rear ’ 
/ J I - y © ) ae a ‘>. | a8 inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. ey possess a great advantage over a! er brass 
A MONT I I] X REC( R D sands who use it. G. ea N, Sole Agent, 125 | shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be elonnd | (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb should 
Federal street, Boston, Mass | or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a { 
; wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent rtsmen will soon tickets 
—OF THE- e | supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples will, upon application, ICKe! 
The Bi M arch Storm be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For fare fc 
gs sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by r 
Names and Pedigrees| SEE HERMANN BOKER & CO 
| | % 
> THE P | SOL ENTS. 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
_oF THE- | VENNOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN, | 8°48 AMERIOAN AG , 
| Published Monthly WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 
DOGS OF | : | Wealso carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
AMERICA. } Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. Montreal, Can. 1 the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality. 
ELI 
Seo Prospectus in ine Forest! FR omnmedy Repeating Fifle 
and Stream of March 29, | 
heii aie | Ab - ETD 
j Iw 
| the ca 


Entry Blanks for the Register 





The Latest and Best. sa 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFB. 


will be furnished on receipt of, 


addressed and stamped envelope. 


ADDRESS: 


American Kennel Register, These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 


P. O. Box 2882, New York. 


2. 
8. 
4. 






Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, [”’ 


Late of 314 Oxford Street, London, W., 24 incl 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty ; i , ; ive n to @ ‘ 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their * ae ~ Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed 40-63, 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. = 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that aoe: have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practica 


en 
TAMMERLESS GN MADE 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will make one of gun for the United 
States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and be ordered . ‘hroug agen SCHUYIER BU Broad 
York, and JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market shteet "Philadelphia, ” tT isa A alee 9 bas ee — pene 


N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States, 











No. 


No. 6 






nate 






Marcu 22, 1888:)- 3 


GRAND SHOOTING TOURNAMENT 


AT 


FOREST AND STREAM. 




































our 





, - tt b h E , { G d 
4 lL VORMectloOn Wi LUUS DULY 0 OW, 
nN 
; a [a 6 
PROGRAMME: 
1st Day.---Tuesday, April 3d. | The match between Carver and Bogardus will commence Tuesday, April 3d, at 2:30 P.M., 
Grand Match between Dr. W. F. Carver and Capt. A. H. Bogardus for a bona-fide purse and is at 100 Clay Pigeons. The grand match will commence Wednesday, April 4th, at 
of $800. 11 A.M. At the conclusion of the grand match, a number of sweepstakes will be shot. 
2d Day.---Wednesday, April 4th. Entries for the grand match close at 11 A. M., Wednesday, April4. Entries for the 
Grand Match at Twenty-five Clay Pigeons for a guaranteed cash purse of $500. sweepstakes will be received on the grounds at the termination of the grand match. 
rn No prorating. Divided as follows: First prize, $200; second prize, $150; third prize, $100; All the contestants in the grand match will be allowed to shodt a second score if his first 
as fourth prize, $50. Entrance to this match $10. | is not satisfactory to him. Re-entrance fee $10. 
res, 
wool This tournament will be under the management of the PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CO, Pittsburgh, Pa., to whom all applications for programmes (now’ready) and all entries 
mb should be made. ; 
da Arrangements have been completed with the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Pennsylvania Company, and all the different lines controlled by these two companies, to sell excursion 
ay tickets from all points reached by the respective lines, good from Monday, April 2d, to Saturday, Arril 7th, at one-half regular fare for groups of fifty or more, and one-third less regular 
For fare for less than fifty. Arrangements are in progress with all other railroads centering in this city for similar rates. 


Tickets to be good for return passage must be stamped at the Pittsburgh Exposition ticket office. 


: Pittsburgh Fire Arms Co., 


. a W. C. BERINGER, Manager. 










<a 
? MARLIN AND BALLARD RIFLES 
a 7 
a a 
I was hunting in Forest County this season. All kinds of rifles were in 
the camp. There was one Marlin Repeater, the first one used in our camp, 
and every sportsman voted in its favor. For actual killing properties and fer 
beauty it beats any Repeater ever brought into Pennsylvania. M a» R L | N . 
re J. M. GAYETTY, Elk City, Pa. I will demonstrate to anyone by actual tests that the Marlin, .40 caliber is THE 
DEADLIEST REVEATING RIFLE at long or short range in existence. 
F. J. TRYON, Monticello, eds 
No. 1. Marlin Repeating Rifle, 10 shot, 28in., octagon barrel, using 4 a cartridge. . Sek cdcasece Pde dee nd discanungdnetadeen Pincncckirrhetenuenente cedéncadsakatadtaddakerdad = = 
. qu “ “ “  80in,, =“ “ “ Ibs. Rirerpmnaeilla se ae neat cede aa 
.s « “ a“ “ “ “ ee a aaa cmnshocncarcscceraccncecesachsSebuiebubeAbabieiebethdecindcadbineinyecsiel . 35 00 
Ee A IL65t:ARD. 
a The New 40-70 BALLARD CARTRIDGE fits all 40-63 Rifles. (See list of C. F. Cartridges for price.) 


The Ballard Rifle is superior to all others for gallery pur 
poses. It is more accurate, safer and easier to manipulate, and 
comes up to the shoulder better than any other. 

J. M. CONLIN, White Elephant Gallery, New York. 


Ihave a Ballard .22 caliber that has fired nearly one million 
cartridges and ‘EVER COST A-CENT FOR REPAIRS. I will shoot 
the Ballard against any other make of rifles. 

CHARLES D. TAYLOR, Shooting Gallery, 18 Beach st., Boston. 








Representing Nos. 2.3 & 4, 


No. 2, Octagon barrel, reversible firing pin, using rim and center fire carteidiges, 82 long and 38.10 
and .44 Colt and Winchester centt re.. ” wove mith cede ake ceoes cece Mhatees thaw a . 
-82 cal. are made 28in., 8ilbs. .38 cal. are made 30in., 82lbs. ‘44 cal. are made 30in., " Dibs. 


No. 3, Gallery Rifle, octagon barrel, 3 cal, 


24 inch, 73 and 8hIbs................ aieideacieans . .$21 00 DU ao adc cn cc cctiDihgicnns cstocpcecscoeesc® 23 00 28 inch, 941bs p adptadenaed ech daudunddcerkinnsaee $25 00 
a 40-43 ‘No. 4, Octagon barrel, wrought frame, yy! Mountain sights, using carina shells, 38-50 and 40-63, 
MOU MDs ces csecsestvesscsoces poaaiedoseigh soteeesdavee seececvesdoesec Ml OD 38-50, 80 inch, 9plbs....+.+.+..++ 00+ Heeeeneeeeencceencesstccssccnsseuseseesessneesaeses $95 08 
Myself and partner are using Ballard Pacific Rifles, .40 caliber, and I : 
would not exchange mine for any other rifle I ever saw. The breech 
action and shells are simply perfect. 
' T. K. GURNEE, Kit Carson Col. 
No. 5, Pacific Rifle, octagon barrel, double set triggers, cleaning rod under the barrel, with extension rod and brush, Rocky 
4043 * Mountain sights, using everlasting shells, also 44 W. C. F. and .45 Government cartridges, 30 inch........ $3000 S2inch.... ... $32 
everlasting are made 30in., 101bs., 32in., 114/bs. 40-90 everlasting 30in., 10}]bs., 32in., 11}lbs. 45 Government, 30in., 10lbs., 32in., 11Tbs. 
| 45-100 everlasting, 30in., 11lbs., 31in., 12Ibs. 44 W. C. F., 30in., 10lbs. Es 


No. 51, Montana Rifle, same style and finish as No. 5—weighing '141bs—shot gun butt, "45 cal., 24in., Sharp’s cartridge, Win., barrels.........-...+ saokachoaheceepantased 
No. 41.A 1. Mid Range Riffe. half octagon 

barrel, fine English walnut stock, Marlin’s improved 
= peep sight, graduated to 800yds., wind 
‘front sight, bead and aperture disks, finely 
engraved frame, rubber butt plate, every part fin- 
ished in the best manner, using everlasting shells. 










beet baleen Of. Fund and Schutze are without quedtion the mowt sequate and 40-68, BD ttl... 2000.22ecceeree > irellag Saparuead Paes’ $65 00 
Delaneed vifled 1 ever handled, oS 4, Long Range Rifle, es ‘on barrel, 

W. MILTON FARROW, Champion Oft-Hahd Shot of the World. , Marlins improved Vernier ight, gradu- oe 

need tol ,00yds., wind gatige sight eh Spirit, level, iq 






No. . 
oie FG. Off-Hand, Rigby barrel, wi lie ee bead and aperture disks, morocco sight case, 
















gauge si ig ne Boga uit stock, tol eri, 
made pistol grip stock, "full chequered, ‘ion 
. part Lighiy 4 finisted, plate exactly iting sie ‘am, nly engrave a $70 00 . weight and pull, using everlasting shells, 44-100. ....$75 00 
V7; Al Long Range Bifle, iit xtra handsome English walnut bber butt pla rt made with the greatest care, and finished in 
| “me ae hyghest possible mie tect es nerto g shea 5 45 cal. 100 grains. «20... ee Gactiate P te ea se igh, i iad, plied 
ss solectat mreae ed stock, e nm or octagon b set triggers, ’s short Vernier mid-range wind gauge ta, wise pattern, -made, 
é nickel-placed butt plate, fall chequered, Gatet fish, oune sverlasting shells, 38.50, 30in., 131bs., runes poop sad ial send vido dave PA no beaenets ae bphats tedeas ans eek 


CHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Agents. 84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 








160 


The Hunting Sight.| WM. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS, 


| Ewan PATENT COMBINATION Fij F Commission Merchants, 


8 HOWARD ST., N. Y 
Any of the Following Books Sent on Receipt of Price 


—BY— 








Makes a Sporting etd Perfect. 


Send for Circular containing full de- 
scription. Address, 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


Bailey's Split Shot Trout Sinkers.. 


Warranted best in the market, Trade supplied. | 
Send for price list. G. L. BAILEY, Portland, Me. 


SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 








Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Froe 


Full-Length COT, in this case, 
$10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8. 
Sold everywhere by the Trade. 















FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


| Dogs and their Doings, Morris.................. 
00 | Dog, The Illustrated Book of the, by Vero 
| Shaw, with fac-simile colored plates...... 
250} Dogs of ’ Great Britain, America and other 


Comp Life in the Woods and Tricks of sities 
1 


Sone Field Ornitholo TT idaninae bees’ amine he 














Coues’ a Bearing Animals..,............s0s00 8 00 SONMEINNUE: sdccr bees cncswsasavanséavecseskenes 2 56 
NEE SEOs ovis cas s'Siew ses) i vane ove ta Dees, Ema FOr SOARING, ... 0:50.50 0cccccseecds sce 50 
Cypress, z;. Jr.’s, Works, 2 vols. - 500 Farrar’s Guide te Moosehead Lake............. 50 
SEINE Soa. tussisenecssiee co:0e 1 25 | Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
DO BYE oo 5050+0-. R04 SBT, 6... cs agen. 00 tagdt eke oo okigh oe 50 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson...... ... 3 7% | Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region. 50 
Dog, The; Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 8 00 | Fishing, Bottom or Float..............0.eesee0e 50 
Dogs, by EMS Ree eT Te 75 | Fishing Tourist, Hallock.................... 2 00 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo.......... 75 | Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season.. ? bu 
PE IC INO, sonccecdencciccsccsecsccoseess 1 2 | 





Farrow’s Book. 


216 pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt. Sent free by mail on receipt of one dollar. 


Spirit Si the Times;—‘‘The work is interesting and sketchy.” 

. Y. Herald:—“Gives very useful hints to marksmen, and besides tells an interesting story of 
his adventures with the rifle.” 
“More than I — ” “T read it until 2 o’clock at night.” 


Target and Sporting Rifles elected and tested. 
mitted. Send stamp for catalogue and discount. 


Private letters:- 


Shot uns, full choked or modified, Potteme sub- 
+ MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND }TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 














<f, WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
Si AND SWISS BUTT PLATE, 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 

the “‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one steck; and for accuracy. con- 
venienve, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


TroutBass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 
Country. 


Mm SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





















Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


ee REMOVED TO 153 MILE STREET. 


@ obliged to have more room in our factory and i facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to aon te eoang demand. We have received the est award and silver medal at the Massachu-. 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our sw r goods. Send for catalogue. 





























RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
See a TOBACCO. 


Manufactured . WM. "S$. "KIMBALL % C0. ean the Connoisseurs and 


Pioneers of America 
in Fine Goods. Zstablished 1846. Twrive First Prize Mapas. 
Orientals. 


Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, 
Peerless Tobacco Works. SoLp In ALL PARTS OF THE WoRLD. 


nd Ch 
ies Shae es 
= the Hor trash. ete that Sheridan's 


on earth will make hens Powders. Dose, rear 
“gpg, Noting on ere wil make besa ke Sean 8. ion Rowers Dow, Tena 




































FOREST AND STREAM. 





LGU I gay cure R do not mean merey to I S! a 


timeanathenhavethem rer vite] re EPILET aradical cnre, 
{ have made the disease of FITS, E TLEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a lifelong study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because ot) ers have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free ae ofmy ee ery, wees neers: oe Post 
ice, It costs n ‘or a trial, and I w' re 
- e Address Dr. H. . ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New orks 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE, 
§% GREAT WESTERN § GUN WORKS, 


= Pittabarab, 





PICTORIAL T:TALOGUES FREE. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, we 
ishiog Tackle, Razors, &c. sent O. O. D.for examination. é 


Sites, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Skunk, Red Fox, Mink, Muskrat. 


Bought for cash at highest prices. 
cular with full particulars. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard street, N. Y. 


FISHING 
American Waters. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, 
on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, etc. 


DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


Fresh‘Water Fishing with Fly and Bait. 


Coast Fish and Fisheries. 
How Angled for. 


the Wave, etc., etc. 


One volume, 539 pases 208 sooreriet 
somely bound in extra cloth. Price $2.50 


Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE AMERIOAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating to Sport 
ing and Rural Life sent on application. 





SUPPLIES FOR 


Naturalists and Taxidermists. 


Price list sent on application. 


W. J, Knowlton’s Natural History Store, 
168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. 


FSTERBROOK * 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN SO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York, 








STEEL. 
PENS 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


Y Foenaasant 


LIGOWSKY 
LAY PIGEON COMPANY 
Dh Py Web pee PL Leis 
(Extract from ee anp Stream, July 7, 
1881, p. 444.) 

* j.™* * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
all sportsrien to testits merits. * * * 


Just Out? 


Three new water-color hunting scenes, by the 











author of ‘‘Tight Shell” and ‘‘Double,”’ entitled: 
A SIDE SHOT (over decoys) »°- Size’ 15<22'inches 
STOPPING AN INCOMER, -- “ ilxl4 “ 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY, - - “ ilxt * 


The entire set ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for $5.00. Address, 


Cc. A. ZIMMERMANN, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
















HILL ON THE DOG. 

















Address @REAT WESTERN GUN WORKS 
















Send for cir- 















New and Revised Edition, with additional chapters 





ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN- 





This book is the recognized Standard authority 
for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 
Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 
Natu- 
ral History of American Fishes. Lake and 
Southern fishes and 
Cookery Adapted to the Re- 
sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 





Hand- 









[Manou 22, 108g 
Sor Fale. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR A LIGHT 
fossil ata es Scott B. L. duck 
weighing 104 dress LEFFERTS V 


tbaoh & * N. ¥. meh15,2 











IRST-CLASS TROUT vane .00 PER Gna. 
Not less than three dozen o: a kind sold. 
PRICHARD, 90 Fulton street, N. Y. meni, 


7 


Fe SALE.—A STAUNCH KEEL SCHOONER. 
od sailor, well fonnds three years Old. Apply 66 
or, 
°C. BARHOWS, 116 Wall Street, N, ¥ wat 5 as 
R SALE.—ONE ar WOLF, TWO 
yours old, perfectly tame. C. 8S. LUNN, Janes- 
ville, W: mch8,3t 


a BROOK TROUT EGGS FORSALE, 
wh M., in lots _S 25,000 and upward. 


y May ist. SON Fon fish ave’ last year 


Bidwell, Modoc Do. 
mch8,5t 
OR SALE.—A NEW 8LBS. PARKER B. 
shotgun, Damascus barrels, 10-gauge, ise 
butt, patent fore end, a engraving aud gold 
mounted. This is the pe ze gun won by me at the 
last ‘‘State Shoot.’’ The list price is 








FEMALE FERRETS FOR SALE. $4 EACH. 
CHARLES H. VAN VECHTEN, bere 3 N.Y, 


mehil,5t 











Oracr by 
=_ 





, but I will 
sell for $100 cash, heaving more guns than I need. 
Also 8lb. Fox 28in., a — 12-gauge, 
with 40 nickel an. $45. Also Sharps long-range 


hammerless rifle, wind gauge, spirit level and 


atent Vernier sights, ra for Locke 
ice on application. . MOODY, Loc 
N. Y. _ Ic ft 





EA FOWLS FOR SALE.—PAIR OF CHOICE 
specimens. Price $15. F. L. BROOKS, Cam- 
bridge, Md. mch22,1t 


R SALE.—A REMINGTON 10-BORE PISTOL- 

grip, 84lb. gun, price $25. Also a Reilly 10-bore 
anak 7 and a 12-bore, Zib. Moore gun. ice $15 
each, F, L. BROOKS, P. O. Box , Cambridge, 
Md. mch22,1t 








OR SALE.—KEEL CUTTER NEVA. FOR 
lines and description see Forest and Stream, 
Jay. 18, 1868. Address Box 5118, Boston, meee, . 
me 





Salmon Flies. 


Four dozen assorted from Forest Kelso for sale 
cheap, being ordered but not wanted. E, L. MILLS, 
23 Hospital street, Montreal. mch22,1t 





EW WINCHESTER RIFLE, .88 CAL., AND 
50in. bicycle for sale, or will exchange for in. 
bicycle or gun. Box 241, Dedham, Mass. mch22,1t 





NE OF THE TWENTY SHARES OF THE 

Willewemoc Club, ros (lake, club house, 
land, ete., in Catskills), ‘or sale for $225. Address 
WILLEWEMOC, care of Forest and Stream, 39 
Park Row. mch22,2t 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—FOR SMALL 

gauge B. L. shot gun, a choice brace of lemon 
and wii inter dogs, nine months old, Jim ex 
imported Mattie stock, Address A. McDONALD, 
Rockland, Me. mch22,1t 





INE SPLIT BAMBOO ROD FOR SALE.—AN 

extra well-made and finely-finished round split 
bamboo trout fly rod, two tips, German silver 
mountings, solid Ger. silver reel seat, 12ft., iB. 
in fustian-covered ved wood form. as 
new. Cost $50; will sell for $80. Can be seen at 
this office. mch22,1t 





OR SALE.—A GREENER 10-GAUGE HAM- 

* merless gun, 9lbs., all Suan erneees, right 
barrel modified choke, left, full choke, never used, 

sold only for want of use. Can be seen at office of 
SAMUEL WILKINS, 120 Front Street, this City. . 

mch22, 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR DOUBLE 
barrel breech-loading gun. A 5x8 photo outfit 
(Scovill’s) ©. C. Morrison lense, developing and 


Be Ne complete, cost $135. Address 
eth Street, Philadelphia, 





Wanted, 


ANTED.—THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF 
p FOREST AND STREAM: Vol. I. Nos. 9, 17 and 21. 
vol. 11. Nos, 1,2and 7. Vol. VI. No. 6. Vol. X. 
No, 1, and Vol. XIII. No. 8. Address this office. 
mch8,tf 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 






as well as 
Beautifies the 
Skin. 





PURIFIES 











